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OBSERVATIONS ON THE COMPOSITiE.— X. 
By Edwabd L. Obssmx. 

With species No. 8, on page 96 preceding begins the sno- 
cession of four sbraba, all differing, each in its own way, 
from the best type of OhbtsOThamnds. They are all, never- 
theless, beat retained here, at least until better known. 

9. C. pulehellos. Linosyria pulchella, A. Gray, PI. 
Wright i. 96 (1862). Bigelovia pulckella, A. Gray, Proo. 
Am. Aoad. viii. 643 (1873). Tall and freely branching, the 
bark quite white: leaves narrowly linear, obtase, glabrous: 
heads | inch long: large 6-angled achenes glabrous; pap- 
pae very firm, copioae and aoorescent. 

Plant of most peculiar aspect, quite so^estive of the 
Enpatoriaoeoos genus OarpkockcBte which inhabiie the 
same region. No other Chrysothamnua has saoh a pappus. 

10. G. DEFBB8SUS, Nutt PI. Gamb. 171 (1848). Linoay- 
ris depressa, Torr. in Sitgr. ilep. 161. Bigelovia depressa, 
A. Gray, L o. Of the same general region with the pre- 
ceding, tiiough of more northerly range, and allied to it 

11. C. albidns. Bigelovia atbida, M. E. Jones, in 
Gray, Proc. Am. Acad. zvii. 209 (1882). A most anomalous 
species, not only by its white flowers. Its corolla is deeply 
eleft as in no other Chrysothamnua. The leaves are almost 
terete and not indistinotly punctate as well as very glutinous. 
The shrub were almost as well referred to the genus Ghry- 
aoma; but its involucre ia more like that of certain Chry- 
soihamni, namely those here placed toward the end of 
the series. 

All the shrubs that follow are still more notably, are more 
concordantly, diverse from the typical Chbtsothamnuh. 
They are of coarser and more broom-like growth, with softer 
more pithy wood, and the stems are usually clothed at least 
when young, with a dense white tomentum. The twigs and 

Ebttbia, Vol nL, No. 7 [1 Jnly, 1896]. 
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108 EBITHXA. 

foliage, when braised, exhale a disagreeable odor of which 
there is no trace in the fypioal groap. The corollas are 
nsnally if not always nearly destitute of a proper limb, 
the throat being elongated and almost or quite clan- 
form, with only short snberect teeth in place of the asnal 
larger and more or less spreading segments, and the style- 
tips are as commonly, perhaps quite inrariably, elongated 
and filiform like those of the genua Macronema, the one dis- 
coid species of which is often mistaken by the inexperienced 
for " Bigelovia Bolanderi " which differs from this group of 
Ckrysotkamnus by its involucre only. 

I have long been in a state of hesitancy as to whether tliis 
group should not be received as generically distinct from true 
Chrysotkamnus. And again, if these shrabs do not belong to 
this genos, there is room for dispute as to whether they should 
form a genus by themselves, or be referred to Macronema, or 
to the South American DoUckogyne, to which last they bear a 
striking general resemblance. But the t^pes of Dolichogyne 
have peculiar style-tips, rather too unlike those of any of our 
plants ; and the bristles of the pappus are perceptibly 
flattened. Bat for these two peculiarities of Dolichogyne 
I should relegate to it all the following : 

12. C. grareolena. Chrysocoma graveolens, Nntt. Oen. 
ii. 136 (1818). Unoayris graveolens, T. & Ot. Fl. ii. 234 (1842). 
Bigelovia graveolena,T&r. glabraia,A. Gray, Proc. Am. Acad, 
viii. 645 (1873). Ckondrophora nauseosa glabraia, Bydb. 
Mem. Torr. Club, v. 317 (1894). Bigelovia dracunculoides, 
DO. Prodr. v. 329 (1836). Ckrysoihamnus dracunculoidea, 
Nutt. Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. 326 (1840). Stout, very leafy 
almost glabrous shrub usually 3 or 4 feet high, the numerous 
long branches ending in an ample rounded cymose corymb, 
the branches ot which are more or less tomentulose ; leaves 
ascending, narrowly linear, very acute, 3 or 3 inches long, 
obscurely 3-nerved, glabrous : involuoral bracts al>out 4 in 
each vertical rank, acute, glabrous even to the margin: corolla 
with slender tube glabrous or with a few short hairs ; the 
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OBaEBYATIOHS ON THE OOMPOBlTai. 109 

nearly cylindrio throat oleft a fonrth to a third the way down; 
pabescence of the achenes abundant, long, appreeeed, not 
very fine : style-appendages at least twice the length of the 
stigmatio portion. 

Abandant on alkaline plains east of the Booky MonntaiiiB, 
from the upper Arkansas and Platte, ranging northeastward 
to Dakota, then westward along the line of the British 
boundary possibly as far as British Oolnmbia. Apparently 
not in the Great Basin unless eastwardly aboat Salt Lake. 

It was doubtless this species which Fnreh mistook for the 
Asiatic Chrysocoma draeuneitloideB (now Aster dracMnai- 
loides) and which in consequence of this error became Bige- 
lovia dracunculoides, DC, and Chryaoihamnus dracun- 
culoides, Nnti 

13. 0. BPBOIOSDS, Nntt. Trans. Am. Phil. Soc, vii. 323 
(1840). Chryaocoma nauseosa. Pall, in Parsh FL ii. 617 
(1814)?? Size of the preceding, bnt stems more slender 
■ inflorescence more open : leaves very narrowly linear, and 
with the branohlets of the inflorescence minutely white- 
tomentose : inTolacral bracts firm, acntish, not ciliate, tomen- 
tose on the back, or the inner ones glabrous except near the 
tip, all in vertical ranks of 3 or 4: corolla with slender almost 
glabroos tube rather longer than the subcylindrio throat, this 
cleft a third of the way down : pappus copious, fine, only 
delicately scabrous, fuscous at least in age. 

A far-western species, the type being of the upper Missouri] 
but common in Idaho, eastern Oregon, northwestern Cali- 
foruia and adjacent Nevada. Easily distinguished from C. 
graveolens by its slender habit, and almost filiform whit« 
leaves. 

Var. ALBioAULiB Nutt. I. c. Linoayris albicaulis, T. & G, 
Fl. ii. 234 (1842). BigeUma graveolens, var. aUttoaulis, 
A. Gray, Proo. Am. Acad. 1. c, not of Bot Calif. Stem and 
Branches densely lanate-tomentose ; foliage as in the type : 
tube of corolla clothed with delicate long-villons or somewhat 
arachnoid hairs. 
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SiTidently & rare plant of northern Idaho or some neigh- 
boring region, vhioh as late aa 1873, according to Gray, had 
been collected only by Nnttall and by Barke; in the Botany 
of the Galifomia State Survey, be wrongly referred here a 
certain ehrab of the Sierra Nevada wbiob had been collected 
by myseU. 

Yar. gnaplulodes. Bigeloma graveolena var. hololeuca. 
A. Gray, 1. o. (1873)? Very tall, often 5 feet high, the 
whole ehrab, btod to the involucre, white with woolly 
tomentam ; bracts c^ten 4 in each vertical rank, margins not 
ciliate : throat (A ooroUa claviform, the teeth only a fourth its 
length : corolla-tnbe not hairy. 

Common in the deserts of middle and sonthem Nevada, 
from Pyramid Lake, Urs. Corran, to Esmerelda Co., 
Mr. Shookley. The type of Qray's var. kololeiica was from 
Owen's valley, vrithin the borders of Oalifomia ; but to this 
was assigned a cobwebby hairy corolla tnbe, jnst the 
character of var. albicaulia, perhaps by mistake. 

yar.(F) latisqiumeiu. Bigeloma graveolem, y&T. latia- 
qnaToea, A. Gray, I. o. Tall, white-tomentose as to stem and 
foliage, bat involaore less so : leaves fewer end shorter than 
in other forms, the inflorescence tastigiate, more open : inner 
bracts broad, thin, very obtose : throat of the corolla shorter 
and broader, the teeth very short : pappus permanently 
white. 

Soathern New Mexico, near the old copper mines, Bigelow, 
Henry, and the present writer. Probably a distinct species. 

Yar. (?) Arizoniens. Tall and very stont, rather sparingly 
leafy, very white and tomentoae : leaves 1 or 2 inches long, 
narrowly linear : outer tracts of involucre tomentose, aonte, 
the inner obtuse : very slender corolla tube with a fewclavel- 
late spreading haira ; throat oampannlate-funnelform, hardly 
more than a fourth as long as the tube and cleft rather 
deeply. 
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Santa Bita Moautaitu, soathem Arizona, Braadegee. Per- 
haps on the strong charaotors of the corcdla alone this shonld 
be admitted to Bpeoifio rank. 

Yar. ( P) Flattenai». Low and merely aaffrutesoent ; 
seldom a foot high, very leafy, the long narrowly linear white- 
tomentose leaTes spreading or recurred : involnoral braots 
aboat 3 in each yertioal rank, acnte, glabroos except that 
the margins are rather densely wooUy-oiliate: tabe of corolla 
somewhat pubescent; throat elongated, rather deeply oleft 

Plentifnl on alkaline plains of the Platte and elsewhere 
along the eastern base of the Booky Moantaios ; associated 
with C. graveolens, bat very distinct from that, flowering 
earlier ; referable to C. apeeiosus anless a distinct species. 
Thia will probably be the Chondrophora nauseoaa of Britton 
Mem. Torr. Clnb. t. 317. 

14. C. CftllfomieiiB. Bigelovia graveolena,va.T.albicauli8 
A. Oray, Bot Calif, i. 317 (1876) as to the Galiforaian plant, 
but not as to the description, nor of Froc. Am. Acad. (1873). 
Stoat and rather low, seldom 2 feet high ; flowering branches 
densely white-tomentose, the foliage also nsnally so ; beads 
mostly in a somewhat ample terminal pyramidal panicle : 
leaves nomerons, spatnlate-linear or narrowly oblanceolate, 
2 inches long or more, acatiah ; carinate by a rather strong 
and prominent midvein: heads large, often 7 or 8 lines high; 
involaore and the pedicels distinctly glandalar-pnberulent, 
often also tomentulose ; bracts abont 3 in each vertical rank, 
all acate: corolla 5 lines long, the slender sparsely short-hairy 
tube not as long as the snljcylindTie rather deeply cleft throat; 
filiform style-appendages scarcely longeir than the stigmatic 
part: achenes with a dense bat short appressed pabesoence ; 
pappus dull-white, hardly scabrous. 

Common in the higher Sierra Nevada of Placer and Nevada 
Counties, California, and very distinct from all forms of C. 
speciosus by its low stoat habit, broad leaves, glandular 
involnores, etc. It is solely on the strength of a glabrate-leaved 
state of this that *' Bigelovia graveolens var. glabrata " has 
been credited to California. 
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Yar. oeeidentills. More Blender and taller ; etems less 
tomentoBe ; leaves narrower bat distinotly and rather broadly 
linear : beads not as long ; bracts of involacre abruptly and 
somewhat cnspidatety acote. 

Id the Coast Range, from Hnmboldt Coanty southward. 
Plant not well known. 

The species succeeding, are distingaished by a more thy I'si- 
form arrangement of the heads, and with the exception of the 
last one, by a more sparse and less elongated foliage. 

16. C. Msldos. (7Ari/socomonotwe<wo,Pan.inPareh?? 
Stoatish, seldom 2 feet, often lees than one foot high, the 
branches of the season erect, namerons, whitish-tomentose : 
leaves narrowly linear, seldom 2 inches long, acnte, erect or 
ascending, distinctly white-tomentose, seldom glabrate : heads 
mostly thyrsoid-panieled, 4 or 5 lines high, bracts in not very 
distinct vertical ranks, the outer acnte, the inner obtnsish, all 
more or less tomentolose and glandular, the margins deli- 
cately ciliate at least near the summit : coroUa-tabe sparingly 
short-hairy, not at all elongated, widening gradually to the 
abruptly sabclaviform rather deeply cleft throat : style- 
appendages mach longer than the wholly included stigmatic 
part. 

Plentiful on the elevated bleak plains about Laramie, 
Wyoming, and eastward to the borders of Utah. Without 
knowledge of the type specimens it is impossible to say 
whether this plant or our nnmber 13 is the basis of the 
scarcely published Chrysocoma nauseosa of Pnrsh's Flora. 

16. C. BigelOTll. Linosyria Bigelovii, A. Gray, Pac 
R. Rep. ;iv. 98, t. 12 (1867). Bigehvia Bigelovii, A. 
Gray, Proc. Am. Acad. 1. c. 642 (1873). Aster binomt- 
natus, O. Ktze. Rev. Gen. 316 (1891). Size of the pre- 
ceding, but erect branches of the season quite slender, reedy 
and very sparsely leafy : leaves short, involate; involucral 
bracte in very distinct vertical ranks and numerous (4 or 6 in 
each rank). 

Dry plains of sontheasteru Colorado and adjacent New 
Mexico. 
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17. C. janeens. Bigeloma juncea, Greene, Bot. Gaz. vi. 
184 (1881). Aster Edwardii O. Ktze, 1. o. 316. Taller and 
more sleoder, the broom-like tnfts of long erect meh-like 
branches green and nearly or quite leafless : heads in small 
faetigiate cymes at summit of the branches ; inTolacral bracts 
in vertical ranks, all obtusish : corolla-lobes short, hairy. 

Collected only by the present writer, many years since, on 
bluffs of the Gila Eirer in southeastern Arizona. 

18. C. Hohireiisls. Bigelovia Mohavensia, Greene, in 
Gray, Syn. Fl. 138 (1884). Aater Mohavensia, O. Ktze, 1. o. 
318. Bosh-like branches few, stout, flexnons, glutinous, 
sparingly leafy : leaves an inch long : involucral bracts 
obtuse : corolla-lobes narrowly lanceolate, glabrous. 

Mohave Desert in California ; also in adjacent Xevada. 

19. C. leioHpermns. Bigelovia leiosperma. A. Gray, 
Syn. FL 139 (1884). Aster leiospermus, O. K.tze, 1. c. very 
like the last in habit and aspect ; readily distinguished by 
the very short ovate teeth of the corolla, and the completely 
glabrotts achenes. 

Southern portions of Nevada and Utah. 

20. C. Parryl. lAnosyris Parryi, A. Gray, Proo. Philad. 
Acad. 66 (1863). Bigelovia Parryi, A. Gray, Proc Am. 
Acad. L c Aster Harbourii, O. Ktze, I. c. 316. Stout, a 
foot high or more, quite leafy, and with ascending branches: 
leaves linear, narrowed at base, 2 inches long or more, some- 
what tomentose like the branches, or glabrate: heads quite 
thyrsoidly disposed up and down the branches, large, 10 to 
16-flowered; involucral bracts lanceolate, attennate-acnmi- 
nate: ooroUa-tabe hirsutolons. 

Parks of ttie Colorado Booky Mountains. 

21. C. Howardii. lAnoayris Hotoardii, Parry in Gray, 
Proc. Am. Acad, vi 641 (1866). Bigeloma Howardii, A. 
Gray, L c. viiL 641 (1873). Aster Howardii, O. Ktze, L c. 
318 (18tfl). Chondropkora Howardii, Britton, Mem. Torr. 
Olul^ T. 317 (1894). Similar to the last in habit, rather 
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smaller: leaves linear, firm: heada &-flowereil, the VA to 15 
bracts of the involacre oblong-lanoeolate, somewhat araohDoid, 
the outer gradually, the inner abruptly cuspidate<acaminate: 
ooroUa-tube sparingly Tillons. 

Parks of the Ck>lorado Booky Monnlains; but included by 
I>r. Britton in the list of plants of the Gray's Manual region^ 
I know not upon what grounds. 

22. C. NeTadensis. Linoayria Howardii, var. Nevad- 
ensis, A. Gray, Proc. Am. Aood, 71.541 (1865). Bigelovia 
Nevadensis, A. Gray, Syn. Fl. 136 (1884). Taller than the 
lasty the head more elongated, and bracta more numerous, 
hirsute-ciliate, all with long slender firm but recurred tips. 

Eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada in California, and 
adjacent Xevada. 

23. C. BolnDderl. IAnosyri$ Bolanderi, A. Gray, Froo. 
Am. Acad. vii. 364 (1868). Bigelovia Bolanderi, A. Gray, 
I.C. viii. 641 (1873). Aster Bolanderi, O. Ktze, 1. c. 317. 
Low, somewhat viscid: leaves spatnlate-linear, acute, not 
rigid: heads somewhat corymbose or racemose toward and 
at the ends of the erect branches, mostly subtended by one or 
more reduced leaves; involncre 7 to ll-flowered, the bracts 
few not in vertical ranks, lanceolate-acuminate, the inner 
very thin, the margins cobwebby-oiliate. 

Same range as the preceding, though not closely allied to 
it, being much more analogons in several respects to Macro- 
netna discoideum, with which, as I have said before, it is 
much confused in the herbaria and by collectors. It were 
perhaps better to refer them to the same genus, i. e., either 
this to Macronema, or that to Ckryaoihamnua. The line 
between these two genera must be drawn arbitrarily if at all; 
unless the present one be restricted to that series in 
which the corollas are shorter and more deeply-cleft, and the 
style-tips broader and shorter; that is, the series ending 
vith our number 10. 
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24. C. Bloomeri. Aplopappm Bloomeri, A. Oray, 
Proo. Am. Aoad, vi, 541 (1865). Ertcameria erecia, Elatt, 
teste, A. Gray. Asier Bloomeri, O. Ktze, K o. 317 (1891). 

Nothing in the modern history of the astoroid oomposites 
was more arbitrary thaa the making the presence or 
absence of rays the dividing line between '■'■Aplopappiia" 
and " Bigeloviaj " and the present plant is so inti- 
mately related to G. Nevadensia that I believe hybrids 
between them exist. This species is not to be referred to 
Ericameria, i. e., the amplified Gkrysoma of this series of 
papers, because it haa neither the involucre uor thQ style- 
tips of that genus. I^either is it, as Gray described it, a 
glabrous shrub. It is very commonly found invested with 
the woollinesB of the present group in some degree, at least 
when young; and the involucre, as well as the whole floral 
structure — long style-tips, claviform and merely toothed 
disk-corollas, etc. — is that of the present group, from which 
its few proper rays — 1, 2 or rarely 3 or 4 — can not in reason 
exclude it. In several particulars this and C. aU)idibs are 
maoli alike. 



Two South American shrubs or small trees, which Dr. 
Gray proposed to subordinate to his " Bigelovta," are clearly 
distinct from this Chrysothamnus series by having broad 
re volute- margined coriaceous leaves that are conspicuously 
veiny, the veins almost pinnately divergent from the con- 
spicuous midrib; by their thinnish obtuse closely appressed 
and regularly imbricated involncral bracts; their deeply- 
deft corollas with linear and spreading segments; their 
short and lanceolate style-appendages. To my view these 
are surely a genua, which may be called 

NEOSFBIS. 

1. N. hypolenca. Aplopappus hypoleucua, Turcz. Bull. 
MoBC. (1851) 177. Bigelovia hypoleuca, A. Gray, Froc 
Am. Acad. viii. 638 (1873). 

2. N. fullsinea. Bacckaris fuliginea, HBK. Nov. Gen. 
et. Sp. iv. 68 (1820). Bigelovia fuliginea, A. Gray, 1. c. 
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By J. BnBTT Datj. 

Lnplnns eximlns. Frntesaent, 2-3 ft. high, yoniig 
branches, bracts, and growing parts hirsnte vith long soft 
vbite spreading hairs: siipnles broad and semiamplexioanl, 
adnate tor aboat half their length, those of the lower leaves 
for more, the free part anbnlate: leaflets 7-9, silky on both 
sarfaces with longish pubescence, oblanceolate, obtose, end- 
ing in a oosp, 8-10 lines long, If — 2^ broad: inflorescence 
about 1) in. broad, barely 1 inch in length when the lowest 
flowers open, but elongating to about 5 in.; bracts oaducoos 
4-5 lines long, inoarved and considerably exceeding the 
buds; pedicels stoat, 3 lines lonK, pnbesoent; flowers light 
purplish-blue and white, wings and banner broad. 

Plentiful on the highest ridge above Lake Pilarcitos, San 
Mateo Ca, Calif., near the summit of the eastern slope, 20 
April, 18D5; my No. 1050. Type specimens preserved in the 
herbaria of the University of California and of Prof. Greene. 
A very handsome, free-flowering bush, noticeable for its 
lai^e and delightfully scented flowers, the odor much as in 
It. propinquua and more delicate than in L. arboreus, in 
fact at once recalling the fragrance of a field of T^folium 
repena in full bloom. The shortness of the inflorescence 
when the first flowers open is a marked feature. 

Seneelo Brewerl. Perennial?, herbaceous, erect, about 
2 ft. high with glabrouB, suloate stems: leaves apparently 
entirely glabrous; radical leaves tufted, rather long-petioled, 
lyrately pinnate with cuneate-obovate or snbreniform, 
coarsely toothed leaflets, or deeply pinnatifid; upper caaline 
smaller, sessile and semiamplexicaol, laciniately 1-2-pin- 
natifld, the lobes toothed: inflorescence corymbose, pedun- 
cles and pedicels long; heads erect, 6-6 lines high, about 4 
lines broad; bracteoles few and very short; involucral bracts 
i-| or even 1 line broad, 10-15 in number, apparently thin 
and lightly 2-ribbed, their broadly scarions margins over- 
lapping in flower; rays few, broad, light yellow. 
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Grsvelly slopes and hilla of Alameda Co. and sonthvarde 
in California; common. Type Prof. Brever's No. 612 col- 
lected on the Geological Surrey of California, 1862, and 
preserved in the berbariam of the University of California, 
At once distiugnished from 8. eurycephalaa with which it has 
been oonfaeed, by the more nomeronB heads and corymbose 
inflorescence, the cut and apparent glabroasness of the 
foliage, and the broad involucral bracts. The leaves of 
S. ev,rycepkalua bear remnants of tomeutum even when the 
plant is froiting: the involucral braots are about 20 iu 
number, narrow, with a thick fleshy midrib leaving a narrow 
eub-soarious margin; in flower they cohere somewhat, 
separating irregularly iu fruit. The range of the latter 
plant is more northerly than that of 8, Breweri and it appears 
to prefer the neighborhood of streams. 

Seneelo CAuluithifoliDs. Stems 2 or 3 from a perennial 
rootstock, erect, simple, about 2 ft. high, clothed when 
yoang with very short sparse wool: radical leaves with long 
slender petioles, narrowly cuneate-ovate obtuse, to lanceolate- 
elliptical acntisb, coarsely and doubly crenate-serrate, ronghish 
above with minute scurf; veinlets reticulate, flezuons: 
lower cauline leaves long-petioled, pinnatifid; npper smaller 
and more distant, sessile, semiamplexicanl, laciniate: inflor- 
escence loosely corymbose; heads several; pedicels long; 
involucres 4 lines high, bracts about 15, broad, 2-ribbed, 
scariouB margined, with few bracteoles, these about } their 
length; rays broad. 

Murphy's Camp, Calaveras Co., Calif., May 24tfa, 1895; my 
No. 1437. Type specimens in the herbaria of the University 
of California and of Professor Greene. Beadily distinguish- 
able from 8. Breweri by the foliage and much longer pedicels. 

Trigloehtn eoneinna. Bootetock perennial, stoloni- 
ferons: leaves 4 or 6, 4-6 in. long, usually less than 1 line 
wide, linear, half-terete, flattened and slightly grooved on the 
inside, flattened on both sides at the apex: scape slender, 
wiry 8-13 in. high sometimes attaining 17 in., not densely 
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flowered: stamenB 6, in 2 seriea: fmila blnntly trigonons, 
not ribbed, 2-2} lines long, 1} line brood, ascending, on pedi- 
cels nearly the same length; ooocfe 6, free, all fertile. 

Abundant in the salt marshes around San Francisco Bay, 
Calif., together with T. mariiima; my No. 1116. Type 
speoimena in the herbaria of the Umversify of California 
and of ProfeBBor Oreene. In drying for the herbarinm the 
cocon are apt to become canalicnlate on the back, and the 
shape of the fmit is entirely destroyed. 

SphxbaIiOBa ANQD8TIF0LIA, Q. Don, Tar. riolacea. Size, 
aspect and general habit of Gray's var. cuspidata, but 
pubescence coarser and, on the stem, less abundant; brae- 
teoles darker colored and much longer, in fact exceeding the 
bads, and in anthesis exceeding the calyx tabe, corolla violet- 
My No. 36, collected at Painted Cave railroad station on the 
banks of the Eio Qrande, Texas, March 12, 1893. Type 
specimen in the herbarinm of the University of California. 



N0VITATE8 O0CIDENTALE8.~XV. 
Bj Edwabd L. QBKDrx. 

Delphiniam leaeophieiim. Slender, erect, simple, 2 
feet high, from a clnster of short and thick tnbenform roots; 
the whole plant pnbernlent, the stem retrorsely so: canline 
leaves divided into S linear-onneiform 3-eleft segments, all 
linear and callons-tipped: raceme rather long and loose, the 
pedicels all about as inch long or somewhat less: sepals 
rather small, oblong and obovate, yellowish white, the spar 
long, straight, ascending, acntish: lower petals conspicnonsly 
woolly-hairy, colored like the petals, the upper apparently 
dark blue or purple: follicles rather short, erect, pubemlent; 
seeds small, elongated cubical, sharply an^ed. 

Specimens in herb. Calif. Acad., said to have been collected 
somewhere in Oregon, by T. 8. Brandegee. 
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BolsdilTallft bIpartlU. Erect and simple, or vith a few 
decnmbeDt branches from the base, a foot high or somewhat 
lees, the herbage pale and softly Tillons: leaves lanceolate 
and linear* lanceolate, or the floral ovate-lanceolate, all entire 
or obscurely and remotely denticalate: corolla white, each 
petal parted almost to the base into two oneqnal lobes, the 
smaller one aboct two-thirds the length of the other: 
capsule villoas : seeds few and large. 

Sandy dry bed of the Arroyo del Valle, Alameda Co., Cali- 
fornia, 14 June, 1896. A most remarkable species, on 
account of the legalarly unequal lobes of the very deeply 
parted petals; the open corolla invariably appearing as if 
composed of eight petals, four long and fonr short. 

Aster leacanthemlfolIaB. Annnal or biennial, stoat, 
rigid, erect, a foot high or more, somewhat divaricately and 
quite loosely branching; herbage pale and appearing 
glaucous, but really cinereous-puberulent as seen under a 
lens: lowest leaves 2 inches long, spatnlate-obovate, coarsely 
and deeply orenate-serrate, the teeth with a short rigid 
spinoue sppendt^e; cauline leaves similar but scattered and 
small, i^ to 1 inch long: heads small; iuvolacre turbinate, 
the bracts with short herbaceous spinesoent recurved tipe: 
rays about 20, broad and short. 

Southern Nevada, near Caudelaria, at an elevation of 
6000 ft, Shockley. 

Aster inomatns. Apparently perennial, the several 
equal stems ascending, from a central tap-root and attaining 
QiB height of 2 or 8 feet; herbage pale, obscurely puberulent: 
leaves few, narrowly oblanceolate, remotely and slightly 
serrate-toothed, the cauline much reduced: beads short- 
peduscled or subseseile on the upper part of the stem and 
along the few short virgate branches: involucre turbinate, 
5 lines high; bracts very nnmerons, not spinesoent bat 
abruptly sqnarroee at tip, and with sessile glands along the 
edges: rays none: teeth of disk-ooroUas pubescent: pappus 
almost barbellulate. 
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Ple&tifal on the plains of Shasta Biver, Siekiyoa Co., 
Calif., apparently collected only by the present writer, in 
1876. Both this and the preceding are of the Machceran- 
thera subgenus. 

Linuithiis semtlatns. Freely and almost diffusely 
branching, 6 or 8 inches high, green and seemingly glabrona 
bat the branches pubescent: leaf-segments and floral bracts 
all linear-acerose, glabroas, but the margins Bpiunlose- 
aerrate; calyz-segments more than twice the length of the 
tube, remotely serrate-ciliolate: corolla with slender dark- 
purple not far exserted tube, and narrowly funnelform throat, 
the limb of oblong-spatnlate white segments expanding to 
the diameter of | inch. 

!Near Madera, California, 1889, Mr. Buckminster. 

Linanthns montaniu. L. dliatus, var. montanus, 
Greene, Pitt. ii. 260. Habit of L. ciliatua but larger, less 
hispid: corolla many times larger, nearly 2 inches long, with 
elongated tube gradnaily widening to s broadly funnelform 
purple throat, the limb of oaneate-obovate truncate whitieh 
B^mentB } inch broad, yet apparently expanding not to the 
rotate, but only to the wide- funnelform. 

Common at middle altitudes of the Sierra Nevada from 
Nevada Co., southward to the San Bernardino Mountains, 
from which southern station Mr. Parish has distributed it 
for L. androaaceua, to which it is not intimately related. 

LinaDthns nndatas. Slender, 8 to 10 inches high, with 
few and divergent branches; lower intemodes not exceeding 
the short (i inch long) leaves, the upper 1} to 3 inches long 
or more: branches pubemlent: ordinary leaf-segments 
bispidnlous-ciliate, the floral villons-ciliate : calyx scarious 
between the angles, the segments hirsute-ciliate: corolla with 
very slender long-exserted tube, short yellow throat, and 
white or purplish limb | inch broad. 

Probably common in Lake County, California. Well 
marked by its short foliage, long naked intemodes and 
dense clusters of small flowers. 
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Linanthns Inteolas. Very diffusely branohiDg, 3 to 6 
inches high, rather roughly birsate- pabeecent throaghont, 
the leaves and leaf-like organs all destitate of any special 
marginal ciliation: mature calyx 5-parted almost to the base, 
perhaps when young less deeply cleft and with narrow 
soarions spaces below the sinuseB: corolla yellow, with very 
slender tube, no throat, and a rotate limb about i inch 
broad. 

Ouyamaca Mountains in Bonthem California, 6. B. Yasey, 
June, 1880, and in Lower Oalifomia, Mr. Orcutt, 1889. 

All the foregoing sew Linanthus species are of the iJctp- 
tosiphon subgenus. 

SisyriDchimn sarmentosaiii, Suksdorf in herb. Stem 
and leaves very slender, apparently ascending, 6 to 10 inches 
high: spathes very unequal, far exceeding the few pedicels: 
ovary and perianth delicately puberulent, the latter light 
blue, small, the segments all abruptly but slenderly acumi- 
nate: seeds very small, broadly pyriform, delicately but 
very regularly sinuate-rugose. 

Borders of wet meadows in Skamania Co., Washington, 
at altitudes of 2,000 or 3,000 feet, August, distributed by Mr. 
Suksdorf under the above name, the fitness of which does 
not appear from the specimens, though the stems are said 
to be "sometimes rooting at the nodes." The species ie an 
excellent one; the segments of the perianth not being in 
any degree notched at the apex, or even truncated, but 
simply acnminate. 
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SUNDRY PROPOSITIONS, 

Commended to the eonslderatioii of the most north- 
iresterly editor of the Botanical Gazette. 

Wheh an editor praEaoea his oontribntor's paiagrapbB 
with vorda of sympathiziDg oommendatioii, he is naturally 
ready to defend the matter thns oontribated. 

Thb words Latin and latinity are, in the last Gazette, 
assnmed to be synonymons. Before printing this, oar 
editorial friend shoald have instrncted himself on the 
important point, that dictionaries of Latin and of latinity are 
books of widely different scope and character. 

Latinite is Latin plna many other things, inclading 
whatever mbbish of barbarian and mongrel verbal jugglery 
and olai>-trap with Latin endings of us, a, urn, etc., those 
innocent of grammar have fabricated and left on written 
record in ancient, or mediaeval, or modem times. 

When there is qnestion of each names as elaiiocarpua 
or versicolorcarpus, of coorae a Lexicon of Latinity, and even 
of All Latinity mast needs come into reqatsition. No 
Lexicon of Latin would serve bnt to condemn. Latin never 
knew, nor can ever know saoh terms. 

Qdeby, Will not old friends of the Gazette hide in deep 
hamiliation confused faces, as they read on a page of this 
valned joarnal such brazen statements as that brevifolia 
and hrevijlora are mongrel terms, half Greek and half 
Latin, and that cuspidocarpua and latiooarpus are Latin 
legitimate and pore? 

Qdert. When oar two friends of the northwest, the 
Editor and the Astragalologer, combine their grammatic and 
literary skill in efforts to make another man appear 
given to hasfy and nnseemly speech in criticism, do not 
their sentences recall with delightful freshness, the homely 
half-forgotten fable of the pot that called the kettle black? 

E. L. a. 
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NOTES ON THE GENUS NEMOPHILA. 
By P. T. BioLBTTi. 

Among thd moat noticeable of OaliEomiui annuals are the 
showy Nemophilas of the Mensiesii groap. Abont half a 
dozen species have been described by variouB aathore, 
namely, Douglas, Bentbam, Hooker and Amott, Fischer and 
Meyer. These in Oray's Flora of North America were 
rednced to two, Nemophila insignis, I>oagl., and N. Menziesti, 
H. & A. N. peduneulaia, Beuth., a apecies which properly 
belongs to this group, although the flowers are minute, has 
been recognised by Frof. Qreene in the "Manual of the Botany 
of ibe Bay Region." Most of the species originally described 
were known to their aathors in the fresh state, while the 
noitiug of species has been done principally by those who 
have studied the plants as dried r speoimens. 

The characters which have been chiefly used in the differ- 
entiation of species in this group, such as the size and pubes- 
cence of the plant, the form of the leaves, the color and 
markings of the corolla are extremely variable. Plants nn- 
questionably of the same species from different localities, 
and even plants growing side by side, show great diversity 
in leaf outline and pubescence. The calyx and ovary pre- 
sent some good characters bat the calyx appendages vary 
greatly in size and shape, being occasionally completely 
absent. The small flowered Nemophila [N. peduneulaia, 
Benth. P) growing on the San Francisco sand hills is often 
without ealyx appendages and I have found N. atomaria 
with only one or two, the others not having developed. As 
Bentham first pointed out, the inter-staminal scales, or 
appendages, of the corolla are faifly constant in form in the 
same species. In the present grouping of the species the 
form of these scales has alone been considered of primary, 
and the vegetative characters of only secondary speciflo value. 
The corolla appendages ate ten in number and occur in pairs 
at the base of each filament Fischer and Meyer, in their 

EnrTHKA, Vol in., No. 10 [1 October, 1895]. 
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excellent paper on this ftenns, distingaish three kinds ot 
corolla appendageB: (a) soaleB vath free tips; (6) scales 
aduate their -whole length; and (c) hairy lines. Of the 
three Bpeoies described in this paper, two hare appendages 
of the first kind, with distinctly free tips. The other species 
has very narrow and very hairy scales and was probably 
included by Fischer and Meyer in the last class. 

Either oE the original descriptions of Nemophila Menziesii 
and of N. insignia would apply equally well to either of onr 
two common large, bine Nemophilas. Hooker and Amott 
who considered N. inaignia a variety of N. Menziesii note no 
difference bat the relative size of corolla and gbXjz.. Now 
the form with reduced or abortive anthers has almost con- 
stantly flowers of abont half the size of those of the perfect 
form. Is it not possible that Hooker and Amott had these 
two forms before them when they nnited the species? Hot- 
ever this may be, the descriptions proper are practically 
identical and can, therefore, be applied bat to one plant In 
a note Hooker and Amott state that the leaves of N. Men- 
ziesii are exactly those of N. parviflora, which if constantly 
true, would exclude the nan^e from use for either of the two 
plants to which it has been applied in recent works. It 
seems impossible to determine which plant received the 
name of N. Menziesii on account of the meagreness oE the 
description. The type specimen is of little use, as Prof. 
Greene, who has lately seen it, states that it is without 
flowers and, therefore, impossible of determination. N. in- 
signis, on the contrary, was figured in the Botanical Register 
in 1834, undoubtedly from the same plants from which 
Bentham drew up his description. From this there can be 
little donbt to which species this name was applied, 
though the form of the corolla scales is not very clearly 
brought oat. A somewhat incomplete specimen of a large, 
blae-flowered Nemophila collected by Mr. Burtt Davy onLoma 
Frieta has leaves very closely resembling those of what seems 
to be the type of N. parviflora. The flowers are very hairy 
at the base of the corolla and apparently without scales. 
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This may be the original N. Menziesii, but more complete 
material woald be neoesaary before hazarding an opinion. 
All that at present seems certain regarding the name N. 
Menziesii is that it was applied to some member of this 
gronp and that it was the first so applied. The original de- 
seription covers very well the whole group and this taken in 
conjunction with the close reaemblanoe oE the different mem- 
bers seems to render it advisable to nse the name N. Men. 
ziesii, H. & A., to designate the whole group and to consider 
the divisions oC the groap as sab-species. We can thus ap- 
plythenames^. insignia, Dougl., andiV, aiomaria, F, &. M., 
to the plants which originally received those names. The 
common plant of the connties north of the Bay has never 
been properly segregated and is thus left without a name, a 
lack which I have supplied below. 

N. Intermedia. From 6 to 12 inches long, with ascending 
branches from the base, more or less hairy, leaves pinnately 
parted into 5 to 9 entire, or t^ to 5-]obed, divisions, petioles 
somewhat widened at the base and ciliate, the upper all oppo- 
site; corolla .75 to 1 inch wide, bright blue to white, distinctly 
blue-veined, more or less punctate with dull purple dots; 
inter-staminal scales extending nearly to the sinuses, long, 
narrow, hairy and with expanded tips; ovary rounded, ovules 
12 to 24. 

This plant is included with several others under the name 
o£ N. Menziesii, H. & A., by Gray in the Flora of Xorth 
America, ii, 166; it is part of N. insignia as defined in the 
"Botany of the Bay Begion." Living plants have been 
examined from the counties of San Francisco, Marin, 
Sonoma, Lake, Alameda and Contra Costa. The range of 
this plant is more northerly and westerly than that of N. in- 
signia which prefers hot localities and especially sandy soils. 

N. iNsiaNiB, Dougl. In habit very like the above but less 
succulent and generally more hairy, leaves somewhat more 
divided; calyx with broader ovate-lanceolate divisions and 
shorter and broader appendages, shining and distuiGtly 
veined; corolla one inch or more broad or the imperfect 
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flowers half that size, from light to deep pnrpliah blue, not 
distinctly bine-veined, the circular whitd center more or less 
ponctatej inter-staminal scales short, wide and short hairy; 
ovary longer than in N. iniermedia and with 20 to 32 ovnles, 
Benth. Linn. Trans. XYU, 275, (1833) and Trans. Hort. Soc. 
I, 47»; Gray, Flora of N. A. 1, 156; Oreene, Bot. Bay Begion 
262 in part N. Menziesii, Tar., H. A A. Bot Beech. 372. 

Living plants of this species have been examined from the 
ooontiee of San Franoisao, Alameda (cultivated), Contra 
Oosta, Amador, Tnlare and Los Angeles. 

N. ATOHAfiiA, F. A M. With the habit of N. intermedia 
bat less hairy and growing only in springy places among the 
hills; corolla less than one. inch wide, white with a slight 
tinge of violet on the ontside of the tube, closely dark-spotted 
nearly to the edge, densely hairy within the tabe; inter-etam- 
inal scales narrow and long>faairy; ovary rounded and less 
hairy than that of the two foregoing species, ovules aboot 
16. Ind. Sem. Hort. Petrop. (1835). Bot Beg. i. 1940 

The figure of the scale is drawn from a plant from Caza- 
dero, Sonoma Co. 

The color of the flowers is variable in the first two species, 
but N. inaignis is generally more deeply colored, of a less 
pure blue and with a white center of more distinct circular 
outline. The spots are very variable in both speoies. At 
Lake Merced, San Francisco and at Pomona the corolla of N. 
insignia is almost destitute of spots, while specimens of the 
same species from Tulare are more densely spotted than any 
specimens of N. intermedia that I have seen; but in neither 
species do the spots extend to near the edge of the corolla as 
in N. aiomaria. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 

X. Nemophila insignis, Douglas, corolla scale. 

II. Memophila intermedia, Bioletti, corolla scale. 

III. Nemophila atomaris, F. A M., corolla scale. 

Each of the figures is magnified twenty diameters. 
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Corolla Bcales up Kemophila. 
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PACIFIC SLOPE PLANTS IN ENGLISH QABDENS. 

B7 J. BuRTT Datt. 

The Englishman'B delight in his garden is proverbial. 
As with other things, this hobby of his is subject to the 
Tioissitudes of fashion, both ae regards the nature of the 
plants or the particnlar order or genus which receives his 
special attention, and as regards the method of lajing oat of 
the ground and the gronping of its occnpanta. 

Within the last lew years a re-action has been observed in 
Bnglish gardens against the stiffness and formality incident 
to "carpet-bedding" and "color-massing," and a desire has 
been manifest to prodace as much diversity of form and 
coloring in a small space, as good effect would permit. This 
has resalted in the revival of the more natural and by no 
means new arrangements known as the "herbaceous-border," 
and the " rook-garden. " The former ie frequently met with 
in the form of a long flower-bed under a wall, or dividing a 
lawn or gravel walk from a live-hedge or shrubbery, having 
tall and showy herbaceous plants, each as Dahlias, Asters, 
Chrysanthemums, etc., for a background with shorter plants 
in front, and a border composed of Lobelia Erinua or 
some other dwarf species: the individual plants are relatively 
placed so that a succession of flowers is produced all through 
the season, no one part being entirely without blossoms or 
ornamental foliage at any time. The rock-garden is the 
result of an attempt to reprodnce the conditions best adapted 
to the growth of Alpine plants and ferns, a bog-garden being 
often combined with the rockery. 

In order to provide material for, and to maintain an 
interest in, these two forms of garden — usually met with in 
the same grounds — it ia necessary for the nurseryman to go 
to more trouble and expense than he would to simply procure 
new forms, or variations in size and color, of one favorite 
species such as the ordinary garden Bose, the Pansy or the 
Chrysanthemum, for instance. He must provide " new 
garden plants," i. e. species which have never hitherto been 
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nnder oaltiTatioo or it once grown have Binoe been lost to 
horldcTiltTire, in order to meet the demand for variety and 
novelty. For herbaceous-border work theee plants sboald 
oome from regions within the temperate zone, or if from the 
tropics then from comparatively high altitades; his choice of 
locality is therefore reatticted. Among countries afFording 
the necessary qualifications California is one of the richest 
fields for the collector, the remarkable variations in climate, 
soil and altitude fonnd within the borders of the State 
prodacing a very great variety in its flora. Earlier in the 
century, when Englishmen were willing to pay more for rare 
plants than now, and nurserymen were therefore able to send 
collectors to all parts of the habitable globe, California 
yielded no small proportion of the plants newly introduced 
to a flower-loving public. Latterly, little has been done in 
this line, but within the last year or two the interest in bulb 
culture and in the "mixed flower-border," has resulted in the 
introdaction of several West-American novelties, mainly 
throagb the efforts of resident collectors. The bulb 
catalogue of a London (England) firm of nurserymen, lately 
issued, offers among other things the following Facific-coast 
plants : — 

Bloomeria aurea, Brodiasa cocctnea, B. congesia, B. 
grandiflora, B. Hendersoniy B. Howellii and B. volubUis, 
Calliprora fiava, Calockortus amcsnus, C. Kennedyi, C. 
luieus, C. hyoni, C. pulchellus, C. splendens, C. venitstus, 
G. V. citrinus, C. v. purpureus, C. v. roaews and C. v. Vesta, 
Oamassia esculenta, C.Fraseriand C. Leichtlini, Erythro- 
nium giganteum, E. grandiflorum and E. Hendersoni, 
Friiillaria lanceolaia and E. pudtca, Milla laxa, and ' 
M. bifiora. 

The prices at which these are offered in London are an 
interesting item: the following are some of the quotations: — 

Brodicea grandiflora 7/6 per 100 or 1/3 per doz.; B. 
ooccinea, Calochortus luteus, and others 4/6 per doz. or 6d. 
each; Calochortus amaenua, C. venustus Vesta, Camasaia 
Fraseri, Erythronium Hartwegt, and others 7/6 per doz. 
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or 9d. each; Brodiosa Hendersom, B. Howellii and B. 
volubilis 1/ each; Calochortus Lyonil/G each; C, Kennedyi 
1/9 each; and Camassia Leichtlini 3/6 each. 

The love of flower-culture has directly benefited the 
botanist in more than one way. To it, entirely, may be 
attributed the sending out of James Bowie, Allan Cunning- 
ham, David Douglas, and other collectors, on those expeditiona 
which did so mnch to advance systematic botany. It 
has further resulted in the pnblioation of plant-portraits such 
BB those o£ the Botanical Magazine, Botanical Register, 
Gardeners' Chronicle, and Gartenftora, which have been of 
such service in the accurate delimitation of types. It 
will be of interest to West-American botanists to see that 
Lilium Parryi has recently been figured in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, {Aug. 24th; 3 ser., iviii, 209) the drawing 
having been made from a specimen recently flowered, for the 
first time (?), nnder cnltivation in England, and exhibited as 
a novelty at a meeting of the Hoyal Horticultural Society by 
Messrs. Wallace, Nurserymen, of Colchester. The figure is 
accompanied by the following extract from Dr. Parry's 
account of the plant as given by Elwes in his Monograph of 
the genus Lilium (1880): — 

" In one of my last botanical excursions in the vicinity of 
San Bernardino in July, 1876, I accepted an oft-repeated 
invitation to visit the intelligent brothers J. F. and F. M. 
King in their mountain retreat near San Gkirgonio Pass. 
Leaving the broad and picturesque basin of the Santa Ana 
Valley near the emergence of the stream from the rugged 
mountain-wall of the San Bernardino range, our ronte, after 
crossing Mill Creek, hugged the foothills bordering the Upper 
Tucaipa Valley; thence by a more rapid ascent in a nearly 
direct easterly course, we reached an elevated bench scattered 
with Pine and Oak groves, overlooking the broad sweep of 
the San Ghjrgonio Pass, now traversed by the eastern exten- 
sion oC the South Pacific Bailroad. In one of these mountain 
nooks the Messrs. Bing have located a potato ranch, the 
elevation of over 1000 feet giving a sufBciently cool, moist 
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climate, while the adjoining moBntnin-slopes afford an 
extensive summer cattle-range long after the herbage of the 
lovlands has dried up. 

In scattered groveB of Pinus CouUeri, the gronnd was 
strewn with the massive cones of this peonliar species, its 
dense scales armed with formidable hooked spines. Man; of 
the cones were folly 6 inches in diameter, with a length of 
9 inches. 

The few perennial waterconrses here met with are mostly 
ooafined within deep and inaccessible ravines; but more 
freqaently scanty springs ooze out from beneath deep layers 
of poroas strata, and spread oat into boggy marshes, generally 
choked ap with rank Willow and Alder growths, and occa- 
sionally expand into small meadows of coarse grass and 
sedges. 

On all the steep gravelly slopes adjoining, there was the 
osoal display of CatiforniaD evergreen shrubbery, inclnding 
the Heath-like Adenoaioma (which ander the name of 
' chamisal,' is largely ased for f ael), the Holly-leaved Cherry 
(Prunus iUcifolia) exhaling s strong odor of bitter almonds, 
the Heieromeles arbutifolia, with glossy Tarnished leaves, 
and a prevalent form of 'California Lilac' {Ceawtihus 
crassifoliua), with thick leathery foli^e. The dull green 
hae which everywhere characterises the moorish growth, is 
at this time of the year partly relieved by brilliant scarlet 
festoons of Pentsienum cordifolius trailing over adjoining 
bashes, or the less showy blossoms of P. iemaius. 

Bat what soon attracted more exclnsive attention was a 
conspionoas yellow Lily growing abundantly on the boggy 
ground adjoining Messrs. Binge* hoase, and sharing with the 
potato-patch the care and attention of the ondispated 
possessors of the soil. Thoogh not so showy as some other 
members of the Lily family in this region, there Is a grace 
displayed in its large drooping flowers, sarmoanting a slender 
stem beset with narrow scattered leaves, which are occasion- 
ally crowded at the base into a distinct whorl." 
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There remain mnny remarkable and handsome novel! 
indigenous to the Pacific Slope, which wonld greatly enr 
the herbaceous-border, rock-garden or temperate-honse 
Earopean lovers of plants, and which only await the fo 
sight and capital of enterprising nurserymen to be mi 
available. Travelling is still very expensive in this reg 
(3 cents a mile and upwards, by railroad) and the a: 
included in the coast States very great, mnch grea 
evidently, than Enropeans and even dwellers in the easb 
States realize; nevertheless the rapid increase of popnlat: 
and consequent increase in facilities for travel renders i 
work of exploration, coUeotton and transport comparativ 
easy, and far leas costly than in many other oountri 
especially if resident oollectors, well acquainted w 
western life, are employed. While annaals form a lai 
proportion of the showy spring flowers of the coast plai 
there is also a rich abandance of perennial species. 



OPEN LETTEES. 



The following letter is in answer to an inquiry respect 
the folk-name "gietta grass" and the identification of 
plant to which it is applied. 

San Bebxaedino, Califobnia, Sept. 15, 189S 
Tour favor inquiring aboat the desert grass called gte 
grass is received. The name as given in Bot. Calif, (ii. 2! 
is Pleuraphis rigida, but later it has been named 
Haeckel Hilaria rigida. It is true desert grass, ne' 
growing elsewhere. It is excellent fodder, not only "mnl 
but horses and cattle preferring it to any other wild or cu 
vated plant, I believe. It is the grass often spoken of 
desert men as being " cut with a hoe," as it is so woe 
(appareutly) and brittle that a boe is the ordinary tool ui 
in gathering it. Teams coming in from the desert often hi 
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a bandle of it on their wagon, as a precantionary proTidon 
for the animals. The orthography of the word, [gietta], is 
varioos; I jadge it to be an Indian word, a tme "native 
word " as well as being a native plant; it is sonnded as if 
spelled gy-i-ett'-a, almost in tour syllables, — (g = hard, 
i = short e), thongh the i is very short and slurred over, 
approacbiitg gy-ett'a. 

The only other desert grass of eminent yalae for forage 
is the " grama grase ", Bouieloua spp. of Boi. Calif., which 
grows in similar places, — both grasses growing abnndantly in 
their own chosen looalities, bat always tborongbly desert 

It has been some years since I have collected many desert 
plants and I am not certain whether I have aoy specimens 
or not, of either, as my plants are boxed and stored; bnt if 
you need any, I can probably get them, perhaps from Mr. — , 
if not from my boxes. 

Yours truly, 

W. G. Wbioht. 
Mias AiiicE Eastwood, 
Onlifornia Aoodemj ot Soieiuiea. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND NEWS. 

The vacancy in the profesBorship of botany in the 
University of California has been filled by the election 
thereto of Dr. W. A. Setchell, Instructor in Botany in the 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. He graduated 
from Yftle in 1887 where he was a student of Eaton and 
continued his work as a graduate student under Dr. Farlow 
at Harvard where he received his doctor's degree in 1891. 
Professor Setchell ie lai^ely interested in the marine algae. 
As a result of his work in this field he has contributed to the 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
two articles: "Oonceming the Structure and Development 
of Tuomeya flnviatilis, Harv." (xxv., 53, Hay, 1890) and 
"Concerning the Lite-History of Saccorhiza dermntodea. 
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(Dela Pyl.) J. Ag." (xxvi, 177, September, 1891). These 
articles were accompanied by plates illnstrating gross and 
minnte stractare. A paper entitled "Oo the Classification 
and Geographical Distribation of the Laminariaceae," may 
be£oiindin the Transactions of the ConnectiGQt Academy, (ix., 
333, 1893). Theae papers will give an ides of the 
character and pnrpoae of the research work of the new head 
of the Department of Botany at California. We believe they 
represent thns far the totality of his published contribntions 
to the knowledge of the marine algae. In the Botanical 
Gazette for May, 1894, appeared " Notes on the Ustilagineae." 
Professor Setchell there describes a new species of Doassansia, 
viz. D. intermedia and, also, describes and flgnres the 
germination of several other species. One of his latest 
papers is a biographical sketch of Professor Eaton. This 
was published in the Bulletin of the Torrey Club for August, 
1896. The summer botanical work at Woods HoU, it may 
be noted, is under his direction. It is hardly necessary to 
say that Professor Setchell is versed in modern laboratory 
methods. Be has the reputation of being a careful and 
thorough worker and possesses the very large advantage of 
being a young man. 

Dfi Maxwell T. Mastsbb, has renamed the Guadeloupe 
Island Cypress as Cupressua macrocarpa var. guade- 
loupenaia, in the Gardeners' Chronicle for July 20 {3 ser., 
xviii. 62). In connection with this change he remarks: — 
"The late Prof. Sereno Watson described, (Proc. Am. Acad, 
xiv. 300, 1879), this fine Cypress as a distinct species, under 
the name of G. guadeloupensis, and perhaps rightly. It may 
also, and, as we think, more correctly, be considered as a 
form o£ C. macrocarpa. The latter, known as the Monterey 
Cypress, has a very limited range of distribution on the 
Californian coast, and, to oar thinking, the present is but an 
insular variety of the species, differing from the type more 
especially in its glaucous color. It is true there is a consid- 
erable distance between Monterey in lat. 36° 4', and 
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Gnadeloape, an islsod in 29*^ N. h., 200 milds from the main- 
land, with deep sea all around, but it is possible that inter- 
mediate looalitiee may be found. At any rate, the praeenoe 
of distinct characters ia a common feature of plants growing 
on isolated islands, • • *." 

In his Handbook of West-American Cone Bearers, (July, 
1895) Mr. Lemmon gives as an additional locality for this 
tree, " Coast of San Diego County, California." 

Dr. Masters' article is accompanied by a figure of Cup- 
reasus macrocarpa var. guadeloupenais witli foliage and 
male flowers magnified, cones rather reduced, and, for 
sake of oomparisou, a fignre of C. Arizontca, Oreene, with a 
transverse section of the leaves of that species, and also of 
those of C. macrocarpa, Hartweg. J. B. D. 

The scm of $250,000 has been subscibed for the proposed. 
New York Botanic Garden. A number of wealthy citizens 
have each subscribed {25,000 and others lesser amounte. 
The sum so obtained, and as much more as csan be secured, is 
designed solely for an endowment The city of New York is 
expected to provide two hundred and fifty acres of laud and 
a half-milliou dollars for boildiugs. The plans of this bot- 
anical establishmeut as outlined contemplates that pro- 
vision will be made for nearly all lines of botanical work. 
The success of the undertaking thus far is largely due to Dr. 
N. L. Britton. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE HABITS OF 
NEMOPHILA. 

B7 Aixatt EAsrwooD. 

The Nemophilffl comprised proviBionally under the name 
of Nemophila Menziesii in a previous article ^ are un- 
doubtedly adapted for pollination through the agency of 
inadots. The lines and dots of the petals, the honey glands 
and protective hairs, and, above all, the arrangement of the 
essential organs indicate it plainly. In Nemophila insignis 
and intermedia (f) there are two distinct kinds of plants, 
those with pistillate flowers only and those whose flowers are 
all hermaphrodite. This may also be the case in N. aiom- 
aria; but so far all plants seen have only hermaphrodite 
flowers. 

The hermaphrodite flowers of the groap are proterandrons. 
Soon after the flower expands the stamens begin to discharge 
their pollen; the stigmas are immature and non-receptive and 
the two branches of the style are almost side by side as 
shown in figures A and 0, the papillae on the surface of the 
stigma being undeveloped though perceptible. The stamens 
are extrorse and discharge the pollen among the hairs of the 
corolla appendages and of the ovary. The honey glands are 
quite large and are protected by the sarrounding hairs. 

As the anthers grow old, shrivel and lose their pollen, the 
branches of the style begin to spread apart and grow longer, 
even curving downwards as if to reach the insects seek- 
ing the honey betow at the base of the ovary; the stig- 
mas become bulbons and the papillae which were smooth and 
round develope almost into tubercles. Figures C and D show 
the difference between the mature and immature stigmas. 

In the pistillate flower (fig. B) the opening corolla shows 
quite a different oonditioa. The stamens are, of course, ster- 
ile, mere ghosts of stamens with the outlines of filaments and 
anthers but without that which gives the anthers life. The 
pistil, however, is conspicuous, the branches of the style fully 

Ebtthba, VoL ni., No. 11 [1 November, 1895]. 

1 Supra p. 139. 
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expanded and the stigmas receptiTe from the first. Figs. E 
and F show the relative size of the fertile and sterile anthers. 
The honey glands of the pistillate flowers are somewhat 
larger than those of the hermaphrodite flowers and the 
corollas are OBoallf smaller. Wherever a patch of Nemo- 
phila insignia is seen the female plants can be easily distin- 
gaished by a more robnst habit of growth and smaller deep 
bine flowers. The plants with perfect flowers are more 
abandant and with their more showy corollas almost banish 
their specialized companions into obscnrity. 

An investigatioD of many plants of Nemophila inaignis 
collected when the first fmito were ripe and flowers still pres- 
ent did not show, as expected, that the frnits of the pistillate 
flowers contained more or larger seeds or indeed any struc- 
toral superiority. If there is any, the evidence is in favor of 
the hermaphrodite flowers. An unlooked-for, but easily ex- 
plained diSerenoe, however, became evident It was found 
that the pistillate flowers ripened frait earlier. 

The reason of this will be anderetood when it is re- 
membered that the pistillate flowers have receptive stigmas 
from the first and so get the start of the hermaphrodite 
flowers. This habit of the plant may have arisen from the 
necessity for ripening the fruit before the dry season. 
Nemophila is one of the earliest annnals and without quali- 
ties for resisting drought. It comes ap early in the spring, 
flourishes awhile in great profasion and, except in some 
favored spots, is entirely gone before the hills tnrn brown. 

The following table shows the results of the examination 
of the fruits. Besides the hermaphrodite flowers in the table, 
a great many were examined that had fruit too young to be 
sure of the number of seeds. Of these I kept no account. 
Very tew plants with pistillate flowers were found that had 
not some pods with well formed seeds. Each group of 
figures enclosed in parentheses represents the number of seeds 
found in the almost ripe capsules of a single plant, each flg- 
ure representing a single capsule. 
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BOTAinOAL EXOUBSIOH TO ANTELOPE 7ALLET. 
PLANTS WITS HEBMAPHBODITB FLOWEBB. 

(14,8) (16) (12,13,8,9,10) (9,11,15) (20, 18, 1( 
19) (14, 6, 8, 6) (16, 12) (20, 23, 26) {18, 19) (14, 25, 19 
14) (18, 17) (8) (7) (6) 

PLANTS WITH PKTILLATB FLOWERa. 

(13,14) (10,9,6,10) (19,16, 13, 22) (14, 13, 21, 16' 
7, 11) (3, 4) (8, 6, 5, 6, 3) (7, 9, 9) (9) (7. 9, 8) (3) (1( 
(13, 5, 9, 11, 12) (13, 8, 10) (15, 16) (22, 20, 19, 17, 16, 
t.14, 18, 20) 

These tablea are interesting as ehowing the variable n 
ber ol seeda ripeniag, and also that the two kinds of pi 
are eqaally variable in this reapect. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 

A. Perfect flower; a, honey gland; b, anther diaohsr 
pollen. 

B. Pistillate flower; a, honey gland; 6, anther disoharj 
pollen. 

C Immature stigma. 

D. Receptive stigma. 

E. Sterile stamen. 

F. Fertile anther. 



BOTANICAL EXCURSION TO ANTELOPE VALI 
B7 Dr. A. Datidbon. 
On the firat day of May my companion and I arrivf 
Lancaster, Los Angeles Co., on a botanical excursion, 
early the following morning took oar seats in the 
stage for Gorman Station, fifty miles westwards The 
trict traversed, commonly known aa the Antelope Yalle 
practically an immenae, level, triangular plain botmdei 
the Tehaohapai Moantaina on the north and the S 
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Madre on the south, and at the point of juDction is Gonnan, 
s few miles on this side of the sammit of the pass that lies 
within thirty miles of Bakersfield. The soil immediately 
BoiToanding Lanosster, and for twenty miles west thereof, is 
little caltirated, but beyond that point the rslley, in almost 
its whole extent, may be considered as land fertile and 
fmitfol. 

Aboat midway on this journey is the Colony of Manzana 
where about three thonsaud acres of the land bordering the 
soathem foothills is occupied by neatly CQltivated and thriv- 
ing orchards of almond trees. The remainder of the valley 
where caltivated is sown with wheat. This year, doubtless 
owing to the opportune rains of winter, the wild plants all 
over this section have not only been more abundant than I 
have ever seen them bat the colored species are of a deeper, 
richer tint. The mind may picture, to some extent, perhaps, 
the gorgeous effects produced by the acres on acres of 
wheat fields and hillsides aglow with EschsoholtziaB, their 
petals of burnished gold and crimson reflecting the rays of 
the noon-day sun, while here and there large and deep blue 
patches of Salvia carduacea and the purple of Orthocarpua 
purpurascens amidst the golden Escbecholtzia heightens 
the beauty of the scene. Amsinckta apeoiabilis, F. & M,, 
known here by the rather appropriate name of "Woolly 
Breeches," is very abundant, and in the uncultivated or neg- 
lected fields it seems for a season or two, with Tropidocar- 
pum acabriuaculum, Hook., to monopolize the soil. 

As we continued our journey, the valley gradually nar- 
rowed until the terminus was reached at Gorman, where it is 
but a narrow pass. There we arrived at six o'clock and 
made our quarters in the old hostelry. The next morning 
the stiff breeze of the day before had increased to a gale, so 
we turned oun faces to the southern hills, and explored the 
sheltered valleys on that side. 

As the object of this paper is to list the various plants of 
this district that are mostly unrecorded for the county, I 
shall omit all reference to the commoner species. The first 
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plant gathered, and of whioh we had seen specimens on the 
vay, was ColUnsia Davidsonii, Parish. It seems to be 
abundant all along the foothills from Lancaster. The type 
BpeoimeoB from the latter place possessed a smooth calyx, 
-while some of those here, and near Manzana, were more or 
less hirsute, neTertheless, it prores to be a good species. 
The beaatifolly colored Astragalus Purshii, Doagl., was 
abundant, growing with Seneeio muliilobaiua, T. & Q.; the 
latter, common enoagh on the coast hills at an altitude of 
four thousand feet, I have not found further east on this 
range, although it extends inland on the northern mountains 
as far as Tehachapai. A few plants, the only onea seen, of 
Balsamorrhiza delioidea, Nutt., were noticed among the scrub 
oak, and Rtbes leptanthum. Gray, Phacelia ciliata, Benth., 
Slreptanikua acutirostris, and Oalium Andrewsii, Gray, 
were all in flower. In a sheltered nook my first specimen of 
JSromus carinatus. Hook., was gathered, and on the margin 
of the marsh, near the station, appeared Microseris montana, 
Greene, and a Tariety of Vicia Americana with hirsute 
leaves. 

In the afternoon we climbed the steep slopes of the hills 
on the northern side of the pass, which, on account of the 
trespassing sheep, were nearly devoid of anderbrush but 
copiously covered with Lupinus formosus, var. Bridgesii, 
Greene, L. Chamiasonis, Esch., var. longifolius, Wats., L. mi- 
cranihus, Dougl., Layia keieroiricha, H. & A., &ilia 
ienuifiora, Benth., and, more sparingly, 6. inconspiciia, 
Dongl., var. sinuaia. Gray. In the shade of some live oaks 
Elliaia membranacea, Benth., was abundant. On the rocky 
ground grew Strepianihus heterophyllus, Natt., CEnotkera 
gaur(Bflora, T. & G., and a few plants of Astragalus 
Antiaelli, Gray. 

On the next day we took the stf^e back to Manzana, col- 
lecting on the way Madia elegans, Don, Troximon ketero- 
phyllum, Greene, Malacothrix CouUeri, Gray, and Mirabilis 
muUiflora, Gray, var. pubescens, Wats., the last not yet in 
flower. For the next three days we made Manzana onr 
headquarters in order to explore the billy district adjoining. 
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About three miles from Manzaoa is a small sheet of water. 
Lake Catriua, the road to which is well defined and botani- 
cally Tery in teres tinfi;. As we entered the foothills the first 
shrab encoiintered was the wild almond, Prunus fasdcidaia, 
Gray. Gilia ParrycB, Gtray, and O. dickotoma, Benth., are 
here abundant. Thronghont the day the latter can scarcely 
be observed, its oonTolnted tube being tightly closed, is 
inoonspicuous; but at five in the afternoon all is changed. 
The plants of Oilia Parryce, that all day sparkled like 
daisies in the sun, have closed, and in the space of ten or 
fifteen minutes, Gilia dichotoma has anrolled its petals and 
filled the air with sweet fragrance. With the appearance of 
the morning son Oilta dichotoma goes to sleep again, and 
Gilia Parryce opens. A few speoimens of ColHnsia Childsii, 
Parry, gathered here had such oongested branches as to 
appear new to me, but Dr. Kobinson of Harvard, who 
examined them, informs me that the same form was gathered 
by the Death Valley explorers. Peucedanum dasycarpum, 
T. & Q., and P. Parishii, C. & R., were plentiful and in the 
shade of the pine trees, farther on, Lepiotcenia muUifida, 
Natt, was coming into flower. Ckmnactis Fremonii, Gray, 
O. stevioides, H, & A., C. Xantiana, Gray (the two latter 
rare), with Viola prcemoraa, Dougl., and Arabia pulchray 
M. Jones, were here observed. 

On the heights near the shore of the lake Thermopsis Cali- 
fornica, Wats., was growing, while around the water were a 
namber of willows which presented a carious appearance on 
account of the long rootlets hanging from their branches six 
feet ap, the result of a long continaed overflow of water 
aboat six years ago. 

Entering a cafion south of this, and passing over a high 
ridge into King's Canon, gave as an opportanity of seeing 
some new shrubs. In the bottom of the watercourses and in 
King's Cafion a few trees of ^sculus Califomica, Nutt., 
were found; doubtless they are to be found in all the moist 
caQons of the range. The pine trees here (alt. 3,500 ft.) are 
all Pinus Sahiniana, Dougl., while farther westwards P, 
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monophylla, Torr. & Frem., is mote common at this altihule. 
The yoanger trees, with their large lateral and persistent 
cones, and long leaves, look quite handsome, but the older 
ones with gnarled and twisted trunke are onsymmetri- 
cal and ragged. A few trees of ForesUera Neo-Mexi- 
cana, G-ray, occupying a shady slope, and Ceanothus vestiius, 
Greene, and C. divarteaiv^, Nntt., the only representatiTes of 
this family, were noted. Some of the hillsides, devoid of 
brash and almost wholly covered with Lupinua Chamiaaonis, 
var. longifolius^Biz., presented quite a gorgeous appearance. 
On the richer banks along the path, SyniricJiopappua Letn- 
moni. Gray, Troximon retroraum. Gray, Microaeria lineari- 
folia, Gray, with glandular peduncules, Loiua leucophyllua, 
Greene, and Eulophus Pringlei, 0. & R., were in flower. 
At the head of King's Gallon, Clayionia apathulata, Dough, 
and Peniaiemon iernatua, Torr., grew rather sparingly. 

Aroand Lancaster the majority of the spring plants were 
in bloom and the following less commoa species were 
observed and deemed worthy of record: 



Qilia tricolor, Benth. 

Q. Maithew3i,Gra.y. 

Q. fioccosa, Gray. 

G. latijiora, Gray. 

G. inconspicua, Dougl. 

Malacothrix glabraia. Gray. 

if. aonchoidea, T. & G. 

Glyptopleura setuloaa, Gray. 

Aniaocoma aeaule, T. & G. 

Bafiaeaquia Neo-Mextcana, 

Gray. 
Aplopappua interior, Ooville 
Sireptanthua inflatus, Greene 
Lepidium Fremonii, Wats. 
Delphinium recurvatum, 

Greene. 
Canhya Candida, Parry. 
Astragalua diapermua, Gray 



Aatragalua acutiroatris, 

Wats. 
Lupinua Shoekleyi, Wats. 
(Enoihera gaurtsfiora, 

T. &G. 
(E. Palmeri, Wats. 
(E. caespiioaa, Nutt. 
CE. brevipea, Gray. 
CE. dentata, Oavanilles, var. 

grandijtora, Wats. 
Coldenia brevicalyx, Wats, 
Pectocarya setoaa. Gray. 
Phaoelia bioolor, Torr. 
P. Mohavenaia, Gray. 
Nama pusillum, Lemmon. 
Malva exile. Gray. 
Spfiwraloea ambigua, Gray. 
Lycium Cooperi, Gray. 
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Castilleia plagioioma, Gray. Chorizanthe hrevicomu, 

G. affinis, H. &. A. Torr. 

Eriogonum delicaiulian, Oxyiheca luteola. Parry. 

Wats. Calockortus ftesruosua, Wata. 

E. crenulatuvt, Parry. C. Kennedyi, Porter. 

E. angulosum, BenOi. Sahola Kali, L. 

The last, the BusBian Thistle, is a recent importation, 
having been firat obaerred two years ago, though, from the 
nnmber of plants then existing, it had probably been intro- 
dooed two years prior to that. Be this as it may, there is no 
donbt of its existence now over a considerable area of the 
desert lands. It grows freely in the streets of Lancaster, or 
in any ground There the surface is oocasioually disturbed 
and is thas more likely to prove a pest in cultivated fields 
than in orchards or in open ground. I observed it 
near Del Snr, ten miles vest of Lancaster, where it was pro- 
bably carried by the wheels of passing teams, and it requires 
but a season or two more of neglect to be thus carried over 
all the roads in the valley. Ten miles to the south-west it is 
also established, and the local aathorities, by vay of exter- 
minating the pest, have destroyed all the old and already 
fruited plants, and have left those of this season's growth to 
matnre at will. 



NOSDBNOLATUBE AT THE SPRINGFIELD 

MEETING OF THE A. A. A. S. 

By 0HABLS3 Loma PolIiABD. 

The meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ant of Science, held recently at Springfield, thongh less 
lly attended than usual, was certainly a success from a social 
Ld scientific point of view. So far as attendance is con- 
rned, it is open to question whether the gatherings of 
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Tarions affiliated sooieties, held before and dnriDg the meet- 
ings of the AssociatioD, do not tend to diminish interest in 
the latter. A committee has been appointed to consider this 
point and to report at the Buffalo meeting nest year. A very 
praisevorthy change has also been made in the date of 
assembling, and henceforth the general sessions will com- 
mence on Monday instead of Thursday as heretofore, 
allowing four days for the reading of papers, and Saturday 
for those who wish to take the excursions offered. 

Undoubtedly the chief interest of many of the botanists 
present centered in the proceedings of the Botanical Clab. 
It was known that the Nomenclature Committee appointed 
at Boohester three years ago would render a report at this 
meeting, and in view of the public discussion which the sub- 
ject of botanical nomenclature has evoked during recent years, 
the report and action thereon were expected with interest. 

The Club was organized on Tharsday by the election of 
Judge David F. Day as temporary Chairman, and H. C. 
BoHey as Secretary. On the following morning, when the 
Olub was called to order. Dr. Britton reported for the Com- 
mittee that the Check List of North-eastern North American 
Plants had been completed in accordance with instructions, 
and without expense to the Club. In view of the impor- 
tance of the subject, action was deferred until a special 
meeting of the Club at four o'clock on Friday, called for the 
purpose of discussing the report. On Friday afternoon, 
accordingly, a large number of botanists and others inter- 
ested assembled. The chair was oconpied by the President, 
Professor Douglas H. Campbell, who had arrived during the 
day. The gathering probably represented all phases of 
opinion, and nearly all sections of the country. 

The motion to accept the committee's report, which had 
been made at the morning session, was first taken up, and 
after some discussion as to the effect of its adoption, was 
carried unanimously. Dr. B, L. Bobiuson then offered some 
criticisms on the results of the committee's work, directed 
chiefly against such correotions of spelling as Koniga for 
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the original Konig, and contended that the strict spplication 
of the law of priority should exclude all alterations of gen- 
eric names. Id reply it vas admitted that the work of the 
committee waa not altogether free from mistakes, bnt that in 
the judgment of a majority of the members, typographical or 
other obvious errors in orthography (as Scoria for Hicoria) 
should be corrected. A mistaken impression has prevailed 
in some quarters that the Check List is to be regarded as 
infallible; it is, however, merely an illustration of the 
practical application of a stable and systematic code of 
nomenclature, requiring much careful revlBion and the labor 
of namerous specialists to bring it to the highest degree of 
utility. Mr. M. A. Carleton n^ed that no further steps be 
taken until an international congress could be brought to 
consider the whole subject of botanical nomenclature. It 
was observed, however, that the first attempt to bring order 
out of chaos in the matter of plant names originated in 
France only, and that British botanists were as reluctant 
then as now to participate in any movement of reform. In 
this connection Professor Brittoo's notes on the last edition 
of the London Catalogue of British Plants, given before 
Section G on Friday moming, are of great interest In this 
Catalogae a number of older generic names have been adopted, 
most of which are identical with those accepted by the 
authors of the Check List; thus, Castalia replaces Nym- 
pkaea, Nymphaea supplants Nuphar, Senebiera becomes 
Coronopus, and so on. There are thus only 18 different 
generic names, with about 440 in common. In view of the 
fact that Engler and Prantl, in " Die Naturlichen Pflanzen- 
familien " adopt in most cases these same names, the circam- 
stance affords a striking object lesson to those who would 
have us believe that the movement in favor of the law of 
priority is local in both scope and origin. 

Discussion at the meeting was terminated by the intro- 
duction of a resolution by Dr. Britton as follows: 

Seaolved: That in view of the opinions expressed both at 
home and abroad, the matter be referred to the Committee 
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for discxtSBion, and report next year, and that the Committee 
be increased by the addition of Professor 0. 8. Sargent and 
Dr. B. L. Robinson. 

Upon the refusal of the latter to serve, Professor L. H. 
Bailey vas elected as a member of the Committee. The 
meeting then adjoamed nntil Monday morning, when the 
following officers were chosen for 1896: President, Mr. 
Frederick V. Ooville; Vice-President, Professor Oonway 
MacMillan; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. J. F. Oowell. 

The subject of botanical nomeaclatura then, so far as 
farther or eappleiaentary action by the Botanical Clnb is 
concerned, is deferred, and the principles adopted at 
Rochester and Madison remain unchanged. The fact that 
in spite of the large attendance of conservative botanists the 
main principles of the code were not oooe attacked, proves 
conclnsively, it would seem, that its ultimate acceptance has 
become assared. The constantly multiplying disadvantages 
of a system under which it is possible to asaign a dozen 
different namea to the same plant cannot fail to impress the 
great majority of botanical workers in all countries. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND NEWS. 

The FIE8T fascicle of Vol. i, Part I, of the Synoptical 
Flora of North America is announced as ready. This is the 
first portion of the work to appear since the death of Gray, 
the preparation of the manuscript having been carried on 
by Dr. B. L. Robinson. The original plan has been 
followed and the treatment of the Polypetalons orders will 
form when completed, Vol. i, Part I. The first fascicle in- 
clndes seventeen orders, Ranuncnlaoese, Crnciferse, Violaceee 
etc. In the preparation of the mannscript for the second 
fascicle, which is to appear at an early date, Dr. Robinson 
will be assisted by Professors Coulter, Trelease and Bailey. 

The fourth and last part of the Index Kewensis has been 
issued. 
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Eebneb and Oliteb's Natoral HlBtory of Plants is now 
completed. 

J. Q. Lemmon, familiar as a field stodent of western pines 
and firs, pablished in July, 1895, a email volome which he 
calls " Handbookof West-American Cone- Bearers.'* Besides 
the systematic arrangement of the species the anther com- 
ments on the aspect of the pines and the impression made 
upon the beholder. The Handbook will nndonbtedly be of 
good service to those who desire an eaey guide to the scien- 
tific and common names of our coniterae. There are a 
nnmber of illustrations of fruiting braDohes. 

Ah annotated list entitled " Flora of Pasadena and 
Vicinity," of which Professor A. J. McGlatchie of the 
Throop Polytechnic Institute is the author, has been sent 
to US in the form of a reprint from a local history. The list 
is unique among local catalc^es hitherto published in 
California in that plants of all orders of the Tegetable king- 
dom are included — not excepting the most simple forma. 
Typographical errors are rather frequent The author, who 
has worked zealously on the vegetation of his r^ion, was not 
given opportonity, we jadge, to make corrections. 

It is announced that Mr. B. Daydon Jackson, Secretary 
of the Linnean Society, so well-known as the compiler of the 
" Guide to the Literature of Botany and Vegetable Techno- 
logy," but especially of the " Index Eewensis," will shortly 
devote his enei^es to the publication of a new edition of 
Pritzel's famous "Thesaurus Liteiatnrae Botanicae." 

0. Q. Lloyd of Cincinnati, Ohio, distributed early in 
the year a set of three photographs of American fungi. 
These photographs are very creditable productions showing 
well the characteristic features of the plants. Another set 
(Noa. 4-7) has lately been issued by a photo-gravure pro- 
cess. It is now proposed to reissne as photo-gravures the 
first three plates distributed and eventually furnish text with 
each plate and an index to the whole when completed. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE BOTANICAL 
SECTION OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION.' 

B7 W. T. Thiseltom-Dibb, H. A., F. B. S. 
Director of the Boy al Gardeiu, Kew. 

The establishmeDt of a uew Section of the British AsBooia- 
tioD, devoted to Botany, cannot but be regarded by the 
botanists of this country as an event of the greatest import- 
ance. 

I confess I foand it a great temptation to review, however 
imperfectly, the history and fortanes of onr subject while it 
belonged to Section D. [Biology]. But to have done so 
would have been practically to have written the history of 
botany in this country since the first third of the century. 
Tet I cannot pass over some few striking events. 

I think that the earliest of these must undoubtedly be 
regarded as the most epoch-making. I mean the formal 
pnblicatioD by the Linnean Society, in 1833, of the first 
descriptloD of ' the nucleus of the cell,' by Robert Brown.* 
It seems difficult to realize that this may be within the 
recollection of some who are now living amongst us. It is, 
however, of pecaliat interest to me that the first person who 
actually distinguished this all-important body and indicated 
it in a figure, was Francis Bauer, thirty years earlier, in 1802, 
This remarkable man, whose skill in applying the resources 
of art to the illustration of plant anatomy has never, I 
suppose, been surpassed, was resident draughtsman for 
fifty years to the Royal Botanic Garden at Eew. And it was 
at Kew, and in a tropical orchid, Phaius grandifolius, no 
doubt grown there, that the discovery was made. 

It was, I confess, with no little admiration that, on refresh- 
ing my memory by a reference to Robert Brown's paper, I 

Ebxthka, ToI in.. No. 12 [11 December, 1896]. 



1 Delivered at the inaofaration of Seotion E, (Botaoy) of the BritiBh 
Association for the AdTanoement ot Soienoe, at Ipswioh, September 12, 
1895, aod reprinted hj kind permissioQ of the author. A few paragraphs 
of less c^oeral iotereet have been omitted through lack of space. 

a Miie. Bot. TTorfct, i. 512. 
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read again the vmd account which he gives in a footnote of 
the phenomena, so painfully familiar to many of ns who have 
been teachers, exhibited in the staminal hair of Tradescaniia. 
Sir Joseph Hooker* has well remarked that 'the sapreme 

importance of this obeervatioa, leading to andreamt-of 

conoeptionB of the fandamental phenomena of organic life, is 
acknowledged by all investigatotB.' It is singalar that bo 
profoond an observer as Robert Brown sbonld have himself 
missed the significance of what he saw. The world had to 
wait tor the discovery of protoplasm by Von Mohl till 1846, 
aod till 1850 for its identification with the sarcode of zoolo- 
gists by Cohn, who is still, I am happy to say, living and at 
work, and to whom last year the Linnean Society did itself 
the honor of presenting its medal. 

The Edinburgh meeting of the Association, in 1834, was 
the occasion of the onnoancement of another memorable 
discovery of Robert Brown's. I wilt content myself with 
quoting Hofmeister's * account of it. ' Robert Brown was 
the discoverer of the polyembryony of the ConifereB. In a 
later treatise he pointed oat the origin of the pro-embryo in 
lai^ cells of the endosperm, to which he gave the name of 
corpoecala.* The period of the forties, just half a century 
ago, looks in the retrospect as one of almost dazzling dis- 
covery. To say nothing of the formal appearance of proto- 
plasm on the scene, the foandations were being laid in all 
directions, of oar modem botanical morphology. Yet its 
contemporaries viewed it with a very philosophical calm. 
Thwaites, who regarded Carpenter as his master, described 
at the Oxford meeting in 1847 the conjngation of the 
Dialomacece, and 'distinctly indicated,' as Carpenter !> says, 
'that conjugation is the primitive phase of sexoal repro- 
duction.' Berkeley informed me that the announcement fell 
perfectly Eat A year or two later, Sumineki came to London 
with his splendid discovery (1848) of the arch^onia of the 



s Pfoc. Linn. Soc, 1887-88, 66. i Higher Cryptogamia. 432. 

s llemoTial Skeleh, 140. 
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fern, the antberidia haviDg been first seen by Nageli io 1844. 
Carpenter " gave me, many years after, a carious account of 
its reception. 'At the Gouaoil of the Bay Society, at which,' 
he said, ' I advocated the reprodnotion of Sumineki's book 
on the " Ferns," I was assured that the close resemblaDce of 
the antherozoids to spermatozoa was quite sufficient proof 
that they coald have nothing to do with vegetable repro- 
duction. ' I do not think,' he added — and the complaint is 
pathetic — ' that the men of the present generation, who have 
been brought up in the light, quite apprehend (in this as in 
other matters) the utter darkness in which we were then 
groping, or fally recognise the deserts of those who helped 
them to what they now enjoy.' This was in 1875, and I 
suppose is not likely to be less tme now. 

The Oxford Meeting in 1860 was the scene of the memor- 
able debate on the origin of species, at which it is interesting 
to remember that Henslow presided. On that occasion 
Section D. reached its meridian. The battle was Homeric. 
However little to the taste of its author, the launching of his 
great theory was, at any rate, dignified with a not inconsider- 
able explosion. It may be that it is not given to the men of 
our day to ra£9e the dull level of public placidity with 
disturbing and far-reaching ideas. Bat if it were, I doubt 
whether we have, or need now, the fierce energy which 
inspired then either the attack or the defence. When we 
met again in Oxford last year the champion of the old con- 
fiiot stood in the place of honor, acclaimed of all men, a 
beautiful and venerable figure. We did not know then that 
that was to be his farewell. 

The battle was not in vain. Sis years afterwards, at 
Nottingham, Sir Joseph Hooker delivered his classical 
lectare on Insular Floras. It implicitly accepted the new 
doctrine, and applied it with admirable effect to a field which 
had long waited for an illuminating principle. The lectare 
itself has since remained one of the corner-stones of that 

• Memorial Sbileh, 141. 
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rational theory of the geographical dietribation of plants 
which may, I Uiinb, be claimed fairly as of purely English 
origin. 

HEnaLow. 

There is one name written in the annals of our old Section 
which X cannot pass over — that of Henslow. Isnppose there 
are tew men of this centory who have indirectly more 
influenced the oarrent of bnman thought. For in a great 
measnre I think it will not be contested that we owe Darwin 
to him. As Bomanee has told ns:' 'His letters written to 
Professor Henslow during his voyage round the world over- 
flow with feelings of afFectiou, veneration, and obligation to 
his accomplished master and dearest friend — feelings which 
throngbout his life he retained with no diminished intensity. 
As he osed himself to say, before he knew Professor Henslow 
the only objects he cared for were foxes and partridges.' I 
do not wish to overstate the facts. The possession of 'the 
collector's instinct, strong in Darwin from bis childhood, as 
is usually the case in great nataraliats,' to use Huxley's ^ 
words, would have borne its usual fruit in after life, in some 
shape or other, even if Darwin had not fallen into Henslow's 
hands. But then the particular train of events which 
culminated in the great work of his lite vpould never have 
been started. It appeared to me, then, that it would not be an 
altogether uninteresting investigation to ascertain something 
about Henslow himself. The result has been to provide me 
with several texts, which I think it may be not unprofitable to 
dwell upon on the present occasion. 

In the first place, what was the secret of his influence over 
Darwin? 'My dear old master in Natural History' (' Life,' ii, 
317) he calls him; and to have stood in this relation to 
Darwin ^ is no small matter. Again, he speaks of his friend- 

1 Memorial Xolicet, 13. a iVoc. E. S-, iliv. vi. B As I ehall 

have frequent occasion to quote the Life and Letlers, I shall insert the 
references in the text. 
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ship with him as ' a circamstance which inflaeDced my whole 
csieer more than any other' (i. 52). The singular beaaty of 
Henslow's character, to which Darwin himself bore noble 
testimoiiy, would coant for something, bnt it would not in 
itself be a sufficient explanation. Xor was it that intellectual 
fascination which often binds pupils to the master's feet; for, 
as Darwin tells us, ' I do not suppose that anyone would say 
that he possessed much original genias' (i. 62). The real 
attraction seems to me to be fonnd in Henslow's possession, 
in an extraordinary degree, of what may be called the 
Natural History spirit This resolves itself into keen obser- 
vation and a lively interest in the facts observed. 'His 
strongest taste was to draw conclusions from long-continued 
minute observations' (i. 52). The old N^atural History 
method, of wiiich it seems to methatHenalow was so striking 
an embodiment, is now, and I think unhappily, almost a 
thing of the past. The modern nniversity student of botany 
puts his elders to blush by his minute knowledge of some 
small point in vegetable histology. But he can tell you 
little of the contents of a country hedgerow; and if you put 
an unfamiliar plant in his hands be is pretty much at loss 
how to set about recognising its affinities. Disdaining the 
field of nature spread at his feet in his own country, he 
either seeks salvation in a German laboratory or hurries off 
to the Tropics, convinced that he will at once immortalise 
himself. Bat ^cesium non animum mutaV ; he pats into 
' pickle ' the same objects as his predecessors, never to be 
looked at again; or perhaps writes a paper on some obvious 
phenomena which he could have studied with less fatigue 
in the Palm House at Kew. 

The secret of the right use of travel is the possession of 
the Natural History instinct, and to those who contemplate 
it I can only recommend a careful study of Darwin's 
' Naturalist's Voyage.' Nothing that came in his way seems 
to have evaded him or to have seemed too inconsiderable for 
attention. No doubt some respectable travellers have lost 
themselves in a maze of observations that have led to noth- 
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ing. Bat the example of Darwin, and I might add of 
WalUoe, of Hazley and of Moseley, show that that resnlt is 
the fault of the man and not of the method. The right 
moment comes when the fmitfal opportanity arrives to him 
who can seize it The first strain of the prelude with which 
the 'Origin' commences are these words: 'When on board 
H. M. S. "Be^le" as natoralist, I was much strack with 
certain facts in the distribution of the organic beings 
inhabiting Sonth America.' Bat this sort of vein is not 
stmck at hazard or by him who has not served a tolerably 
long apprenticeship to the work. 

When one reads and re-reads the ' Yoyage,' it is simply 
amazing to see how maob coald be achieved with a previous 
training which we now should think Indicronaly inadequate. 
Before Henslow's time the state of the natural sciences at 
Cambridge was incredible. In fact, Leonard Jenjns,"* his 
biographer, speaks of the 'utter disregard paid to Natural 
History in the University previous to his taking up his resi- 
dence there.' The Professor of Botany had delivered no 
lectures for thirty years, and ibongh Sir James Smith, the 
foander of the Lianean Society, had offered his services, 
they were declined on the ground of his being a Xoncon- 
formist." 

As to Henslow's own scientific work, I can but rely on the 
judgment of those who could appreciate it in relation to its 
time. According to Berkeley,'^ he was certainly one of the 
first, if not the very first, to see that two forms of fruit might 
exist in the same fungus.' And this, as we now know, was a 
fundamental advance in tliis branch of morphology. Sir 
Joseph Hooker tells me that his papers were all distinctly 
in advance of his day. Before occupying the chair of botany, 
he held for some years that of mineralogy. Probably he 
owed this to his paper on the Isle of Anglesey, published 

lOMemoir, 175, u/Wd, 37. ISiWd, 66, 
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when he was only twenty-six. I l«arQ from the same 
anthorily that this to some extent anticipated, bat at any rate 
strongly influenced, Sedgwick's snbeeciaent work in the 
same region. 

SOTANIOAL TeAOHINQ. 

Henslow'a method of teaohing deserves study. Darwin 
says of his lectures ' that he liked them much tor their 
extreme clearness.' ' But,' he adds, ' I did not study botany * 
(i. 48). Tet we mast not take this too seriously. Darwin," 
when at the Galapagos, ' indiscriminately collected every- 
thing in flower on the different islands, and fortunately kept 
my collections separate.' Fortunately indeed; for it was the 
results extracted from these collections, when worked up 
sabseqnently by Sir Joseph Hooker, which determined the 
main work of his life. ' It was such oases as that of the 
Galapagos Archipelago which chiefly led me to study the 
origin of species ' (iii. 159). 

Henslow's actual method of teaching went some way to 
anticipate the practical methods of which we are all so proud 
* He was the first to introduce into the botanical examination 
tor degrees in London the system of practical examination.'" 
But there was a direct simplicity about his class arrange- 
ments characteristic of the man. 'A large number of 

specimens were placed in baskets on a side-table in the 

lecture room, with a number of wooden plates and other 
requisites tor dissecting them after a rough fashion, each 
student providing himself with what he wanted before taking 
his seat'i^ I do not doubt that the results were, in their 
way, as efficient as we obtain now in more stately laboratories. 

The most interesting feature about his teaching was not, 
however, its academic aspect, but the use he made of botany 
as a general educational instrnmeDt. ' He always held that a 
man of no powers of observation was qnite an exception.'" 

18 Foyage, 421. U Memoir, 161. aHid., 39. 18 Ibid., 163 
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He thoagbt (and I think he proved) that botany might be 
used ' for BtrengtbeniDg the obeervact faculties and ezpaDd- 
ing the reasoning powers of ohildreo in all classes of 
eooiety.'" The di£Bcalty with which those who undertake 
now to teach our subject have to deal is that most people ask 
the qaestioD, What is the use of learning botany nnless one 
means to be a botanist? It might indeed be replied thnt as 
the vast majority of people never learn anything effectively, 
they might as well try botany as anything else. But Henslow 
looked only to the mental discipline; and it was characteristic 
of the man and of his belief in his methods that when he was 
Bommoned to Coart to lectnre to the Boyal family, his 
lectures 'were, in all respects, identical with those he was in 
the habit of giving to bis little Hitcham scholars,''^ and it 
most be added that they were not less suocessfol. 

This success naturally attracted attention. Botanical 
teaching in schools was taken up by the Government, and 
continues to receive support to the present day. But the 
primitive spirit lias, I am afraid, evaporated. The measure- 
ment of results by means of examination has been fatal to its 
survival. The teacher has to keep steadily before his eyes 
the necessity of earning his grant The educational problem 
retires into the background. 'The strengthening of the 
observant faculties,' and the rest of the Henslowian pro- 
gramme must give way to the imperious necessity of 
presenting to the examiner candidates equipped with at 
least the minimum of text-book formnlos reproducible on 
paper. I do not speak in this matter without painful 
experience. The most astute examiner is defeated by the 
still more astute crammer. The objective basis of the study 
on which its whole usefulness is built up is promptly thrown 
aside. If yon supply the apple blossom for actual descrip- 
tion, you are as likely as not to be furnished with a detailed 
account of a buttercup. The training of observation has 

" Mtmoir, 99. i-^Ibid., 149. 
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gone by the board, and the exercise of mere memory has 
takeo its place. Bat a table of logarithms or a Hebrev 
grammar ironld serve this parpose equally well. Yet I do 
not despair of Henslow's vork still bearing fruit The 
examination system will collapse from the sheer impossibility 
of carrying it on beyond a certain point. Freed from its 
trammels, the teacher will have greater scope for individa- 
ality, and the result of his labors will be rewarded after 
some intelligent system of inspection. And here I may 
claim support from an nnexpected qaarter. Mr. Gladstone 
has recently written to a correspondent: — 'I think that the 
neglect of natural history, in all its mnltiinde of branches, 
was the grossest defect of our old system of training for the 
yoang; and, farther, that little or nothing has been done by 
way of remedy for that defect in the attempts made to alter 
or reform that system.' I am sure that the importance and 
weight of this testimony, coming as it does from one whose 
training and sympathies have always been literary, cannot 
be denied. 

Old Sosool of Natdbal Histobt. 

If the old school of natural history of which Henslow in 
his day was a living spirit is at present, as seems to be the 
case, continnally losing its hold upon us, this has certainly 
not been dae to its want of value as an educational discipline, 
or to its sterility in contributing new ideas to hnman knowl- 
edge. Darwin's ' Origin of Species ' may certainly be 
regarded as its offspring, and of this Huxley'" says with 
justice: 'It is doubtful if any single book, except the 
" Principia," ever worked so great and rapid a revolution in 
science, or made so deep an impression on the general mind.' 
Tet Darwin's biographer, in that admirable Life which ranks 
with the few really great biographies in our language, 
remarks (i. 156): 'In reading his books one is reminded of 
the older naturalists rather than of the modem school of 
writers. He was a naturalist in the old sense of the word, 

»iViK!. B. S., xliv. xvii. 
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that is, a man who works at maoy branches of BOienoe, not 
merely a specialist in one.' This is no doubt tnie, bnt does 
not exactly hit off the distinotion between the bind of stady 
which has gone oat of fashion and that which has come in. 
The older workers in biology were ooonpied mainly with the 
external or, at any rate, groaser features of organisms and 
their relation to sairoonding conditions; the modern, on the 
other hand, are engaged on the study of internal and intd> 
mate stmctnre. Work in the laboratory, with its necessary 
limitations, takes the place of research in the field. One 
may almost, in fact, say that the use of the compound 
microscope divides the two classes. Asa Qray has compared 
Bobert Brown with Darwin as the * two British naturalists ' 
who have, ' more than any others, impressed their influence 
upon science in the nineteenth century.' ^ Now it is note- 
worthy that Bobert Brown did all his work with a simple 
microscope. And Francis Darwin writes of his father: 'It 
strikes ne nowadays as extraordinary that he should have had 
no compound microscope when he went his "Beagle" 
voyage; bnt in this he followed the advice of Bobert Brown, 
who was an authority on saoh matters' (i. 145). One often 
meets with persons, and sometimes of no small eminence, 
who speak as if there were some necessary antagonism 
between the old and the new studies. Thos I have heard a 
distinguished syatematist describe the microscope as a curse, 
and a no lees distingnished morphologist speak of a herbarium 
having its proper place on a bonfire. To me I confess this 
anathematisation of the instruments of research proper to any 
branch of our subject is not easily intelligible. Tet in the 
case of Darwin himself it is certain that if his earlier work 
may be said to rest solely on the older methods, his later 
researches take their place with the work of the new school. 
At oar last meeting Pfeffer vindicated one of his latest and 
most important observations. 

The case of Bobert Brown is even more striking. He is 

aoffotwre, X. 80. 
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equally great vliether ve class him vith the older or the 
modem Bohool. In fact, so far as botany in this country is 
ooncerned, he may be regarded as the founder of the latter. 
It is to him that we owe the establishment of the stmotare 
of the ovale and its development into the seed. Even more 
important were the discoveries to which I have already 
referred, which ultimately led to the establishment of the 
group of GymnoBperms. 'No more important discovery,' 
says Sacha,^ ' was ever made in the domain of comparative 
morphology and systematic botany. The first steps towards 
this result, which was clearly brought out by Hofmeister 
twenty-five years later, were secured by Bobert Brown's 
researches, and he was incideutally led to these researches by 
some difficulties in the construction of the seed of an 
Anstralian genus.' Yet it may be remembered that he began 
his career as natnralist to Fliuder's expedition for the explor- 
ation of Australia. He returned to England with 4,000 ' for 
the most part new species of plants.' And these have formed 
the foundation of our knowledge of the fiora of that continent 
Brown's chief work was done between 1820 and 1840, and, as 
Sachs ^ tells us, ' was better appreciated during that time in 
Germany than in any other country.' 

MoDEBN School. 

The real founder of the modern teaching in this country 
in both branches of biology I cannot doubt was Carpenter. 
The first edition of his admirable 'Principles of Comparative 
Physiology ' was published id 1838, the last in 1864. All 
who owe, as I do, a deep debt of gratitude to that book will 
agree witJi Hnxley ^ in regarding it as ' by far the best 
general survey of the whole field of life and of the broad 
principles of biology which had been produced up to the 
time of its pablicatiou. Indeed,' he adds, ' although the 
fourth edition is now in many respects out of date, I do not 

ai MUtory, 142. ^Loc. ctt, 139, 14a a» Memorial Sketch, 67. 
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know its equal for breadth of Tiev, sobriety of speoalatioa, 
and aoooraof of detaU.' 

The charm of a wide and philosophic snrrey of the 
different forma tinder which life presents itself conid not bat 
attract the attention of teachera. BoUeaton elaborated a 
oonrse of iostraoHon in zoology at Oxford in which the 
stmctores deacribed in the leotore-room were sabseqaeDtly 
worked oat in the laboratory. In 1872 Haxley organised the 
memorable coarse in elementary biology at South Ken- 
sington which has since, in its essential features, been 
adopted throngboat the country. In the following year, 
daring Hnxley's absence abroad through ill-health, I 
arranged, at his request, a coarse of inatraotion on the same 
lines for the Vegetable Kingdom. 

That the development of the new teaching was ineritable 
can hardly be doabted, and I for my part am not dispoaed to 
regret the share I took in it. Bat it was not obTioas, and 
certainly it was not expected, that it woold to so large an 
extent cut the ground from under the feet of the old Natural 
History etadies. The conseqaences are rather serioos, and 
I think it is worth while pointing them out 

In a vast empire like oar own there is a good deal of work 
to be done and a good many posts to be filled, for which the 
old Natural History training was not merely a osefnl but 
even a necessary preparation. Bat at the present time the 
universities almost entirely fail to sapply men snited to the 
work. They neither care to collect, nor have they the skilled 
aptitude for observation. Then, though this country is 
possessed at home of incomparable stores of acoamulated 
material, the class of competent amateurs who were mostly 
trained at oar aniversities and who did such good service in 
working that material out is fast disappearing. It may not 
be easy indeed in the future to fill important posts even in 
thia country with men possessing the necessary qnalifications. 
Bat there was still another source of naturalists, even more 
useful, which has praotioally dried up. It is an inteiestiug 
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fact that the large majority of men of the last generation who 
have won diatinotion in this field have beg^on their career 
with the stady of medicine. That the kind of training that 
Natoral Historj studies give is of advantage to stadents of 
medicine which, rightly regarded, ie itself a Natural History 
study, can hardly be denied. But the exigencies of the 
medical cnrriculnm have crowded them oat: and this, I am 
afraid, must be accepted as irremediable. I cannot refrain 
from reading yon, on this point, an extract from a letter 
which I have received from a distinguished official lately 
entraated with an important foreign mission. I should add 
that he had himself been trained in the old way. 

' I have had my time, and must leave to younger men tha 
delight of working these interesting fields. Such chances 
never will occur again, for roads are now being made and 
ways cut in the jangle and forest, and you have at band all 
sorts of trees level on the ground ready for study. These 
bring down with them orciiidB, ferns, and climbers of many 
kinds, including rattan palms, etc. Bat, excellent as are the 
officers who devote their energy to thus opening up this 
country, there is not one man who knows a palm from a 
dragon-tree, so the chance is lost. Strange to say, the 
medical men of the Government service know less and care 
less for Natural History than the military men, who at least 
regret they have no training or study to enable them to take 
an intelligent interest in what they see around them. A 
doctor nowadays cares for no living thing larger or more 
complicated than a bacterium or a bacillus.^ 

But there are other and even more serious grounds why 
the present dominance of one aspect of oar subject is a 
matter for regret. In the concluding chapter of the 
'Origin,' Darwin wrote; 'I look with confidence to the 
future — to young and rising naturalists.' But I observe 
that most of the new writers on the Darwinian theory, and 
oddly enough, especially when they have been trained at 
Cambridge, generally begin by more or less rejecting it as a 
theory of the origin of species, and then proceed nnheeita- 
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tingV to reoonstmct it. The attempt rarely BBems to me 
snooessfol, perhaps because the limits of the laboratory are 
anfavorable to the accnmalation of the class of obserYations 
which are suitable for the purpose. The laboratory, in fact, 
has not coDtriboted maob to the Darwiaiaa theory, except 
the ' Law of Becapitolatiou,' and that, 1 am told, is going oat 
of fashion. 

The Darwinian theory, being, as I have attempted to 
show, the oatoome of the Natural History method, rested at 
every point on a copious basis of fact and obserration. 
Thb, more modem speculation lacks. The result is a 
revival of transcendentalism. Of this we have had a copious 
crop ia this country, but it is quite put in the shade by that 
witL which we have been supplied from America. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature is the persistent vitality of 
Lamirckiem. As Darwin remarks: ' Lamarck's one sugges- 
tion as to the cause of the gradual modi&catioQ of species — 
effort excited by change of conditions- -was, on the face of it, 
inapplicable to the whole vegetable world ' (ii. 189). And if 
we fall back on the inherited direct effect of change of 
conditions, though Darwin admits that ' physical conditions 
have a more direct effect on plants than on animals ' 
(ii. 319), I have never been able to convince myself that 
that effect is inherited. I will give one illuBtration. The 
difference ia habit of even the same species of plant when 
grown under mountain and lowland conditions is a matter of 
general observation. It would be difficult to imagine a case 
of ' acquired characters ' more likely to be ' inherited.' But 
this does not seem to be the case. The recent careful 
research of Gaston Bonnier only confirms the experience of 
cultivators. ' The modifioations acquired by the plant when 
transported for a definite time from the plains to the Alps, or 
vice versa, disappear at the end of the same period when the 
plant is restored to its original conditions.'** 

Darwin, in an eloquent pEiBsage, which is too long for me 

U^nn. d. Sc. not, 7* a^r. zz. 86S. 
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to quote,^ has shown how enormously the interest of Natural 
History is enhanced ' when we regard every production of 
Nature as one which has had a long history,' and ' when we 

contemplate every complex structure as the summing up 

of many contrivances.' But this can only be done, or at any 
rate begun, in the field and not in the laboratory. 

A more serious peril is the dying out amongst us of two 
branches of botanical study in which we have hitherto 
occupied a position of no small distinction. Apart from the 
staffs of our official institutions, there seems to be no one 
who either takes any interest in, or appreciates in the 
smallest degree, the importance of systematic and descriptive 
botany. And geographical distribution is almost in a worse 
plight, yet Darwin calls it, ' that grand subject, that almost 
keystone of the laws of creation ' (i. 356). 

I am aware that it is far easier to point out an evil than to 
remedy it. The teaching of botany at the present day has 
reached a pitch of excellence and earnestness which it has 
never reached before. That it !b somewhat one-sided cannot 
probably be remedied without a subdivision of the subject 
and an increase in the number of teachers. If it has a 
positive fault, it is that it is sometimes inclined to be 
too dogmatic and deductive. Like Darwin, at any rate in a 
biological matter, 'I never feel convinced by deduction, even 
in the case of H. Spencer's writings' (iii. 168). The 
intellectual indolence of the student inclines him only too 
gladly to explain phenomena by referring them to ' ism,' 
instead of making them tell their own story. 
(To be Concltided) 



SHORT ARTICLES. 



Dates op Publication of Nuttall's Oompositje. — The 
most important of all earlier contributions to the knowledge 
of Northwest American Compositfe is Nuttall's elaborate 
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paper pablished in the Seventh Volume of the Second Series 
ot Transactions of ike American Philosophical Society. 
The Tolame bears on its title page the date 1841; and this 
was, until recently, always given as the date oE Nuttall's 
paper. But in 1891, Dr. Otto Knntze found evidence, in 
some Earopean libraries, that the document in question had 
been in the hands of botanists in 1840. 

A copy of the whole volume, now in the botanical library 
of the Catholic University at Washington explains the matter 
fnlly, and removes all doubt al>out the date, or rather, dates, 
ot Nattall's Compositee. 

The entire volume was published originally in three parts; 
each part being issued in a paper cover, with title, and date. 

Fart I, issned in 1840, has a long table of contents, bnt 
nothing botanical. 

Fart II, also issned in 1840, contains a portion of the 
Descriptions of New Species and Genera of Plants in 
the natural Order of the Composite, collected in a Tour 
across the Continent to the Pacific, etc., by Thomas Xuttall. 

Fart HI, issued in 1841, contains the remainder of the 
paper above-named. 

• The dates, according to the paging, areas follows: 
Fages 283 to 356, 1840. 
" 357 to 453, 1841. 

£dw. L. Greens. 

Abctostafhilos eleoans, Jepson. — This form, I now 
decide, is to be referred to A. manzaniia, Farry. I do not 
regard it as even worthy of a varietal name and so make 
record for the benefit of monographers and others. The 
name was published in this jonmal for January, 1893. (Vol. 
i. p. 15). 
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OPEN LETTERS. 
Distrlbntion of the Darlingtonla in Ore^n* 

The Darlingtonin Californica grows plentifully in the 
Coast Mouutains about the 42d parallel. It is to be found in 
all of tlie sprtug runs aad swamps and along creeks — in fact 
in all wet places for many miles and I tbink this is the home 
of it and tbat the upper Sacramento localities are outlying 
stations. Growing with it are a number of other plants not 
generally known to range outof California, such as Pamassta 
Californica, Aster Hendersonii, Helenium Btgelovii, Rud- 
beokia G:iUfoi'iiica, Gypripedium OaUfornicum, Scirpua 
crinigernud others tbat I cannot now call to mind. 

The geological formation in the region is a peculiar kind of 
serpentine and, for the most part, the lower portions of the 
moutitiias are well supplied with springs that run clear 
water all tlie year. 

Yonre, 

THOa. HO'WELL. 
Clackamas, Oregon, 16 October, 1895. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Setember number of the Bulletin de L'Herbter 
Boisaier contains among other articles the last installment 
of Q. Lindxu's monograph of American Acanthacese, and 
" Herborisations au Cost Kioa," by Ad. Tonduz. 

In Garden and Forest of April 3, 1895 (Tiii, 134, f. 20) 
Mr. T. 8. Brandegee described and figured a new Mimulns, 
M. Glevelandi, from the south side of Cnyamaca Peak, San 
Diego Ou. It is a perennial woody species spreading by 
undergroand roots and said to be one of the handsomest 
members of the genus. 

H. MAltSH&.LL Wakd, Professor of Botany, Boyal Indian 
Eagiueeriog College, London, has been appointed to the 
proEessorship of Botany in Cambridge Unirersity, made 
vacant by the death of Prof. 0. C. Eabington. 
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We have roceiTed a copy of Fascicle I of the Synoptical 
Flora of North America, iBsned October 10. A review will 
appear in oar next nnmber. 

The Field Colnmbian Maaenm has began a series of 
boteuical pnblicatioiis. Vol. 1, part I, consists of a paper 
entitled " Contribntion to the Flora of Yacatan," by Charlea 
Frederick Millspaogh, Carator of the Maseom. 

The Botanical Society of North America beld its first 
annaal meeting at Springfield, Mass., Aagust 27 and 28. 
Charles R Bessey was elected President for 1896. M. 8. 
Bebb, Bockford, 111.; W. A. Setchell, Berkeley; W. It. Dud- 
ley, Palo Alto, California; and D. P. Penballow, Montreal, 
were elected members. Dr. A. W. Chapman was elected to 
honorary membership. 

The Division of Botany has recently distributed the fol- 
lowing nnmbers of Vol. Ill, contribations from the U. S. 
National Herbariam: No. 3, "Flora of the Sand Hills of 
Nebraska, by P. A. Bydberg; No. 4, " Report npon a Col- 
lection of Plants made by J. H. Sandberg and assistants in 
Northern Idaho in 1892," by John M. Holzinger. 



ERBATA. 

Page 5, line 21, for BrittaDioBrnm read BritaDnioamm. 

" 11, " 14, " Oalltoniia rend California. 

" 11, " 21, " Erioamera read Ericaineria 

" 14, " 12, " stolon if erona read Btolonifema, 

" 17, " 1, " seiiiiaiiieot& read aemioineta. 

" 33, " 23, " 'Williamette read Willamette. 

" 49, " 11, '' AnlerHOD read AldeTsou. 

" 69, " 30, " maoranthernm read maorantbnm. 

" 59, " 31, " maoranthera read maarantho. 

" 60, " 24, " Stiveri read Stiverai. 

" 77, '• 24, " differ read differs. 

" 91, " 1, " far-waatem read far-weBtem. 

" 97, " 2, " UmbeUaria read Umbellalaria. 

" 149, " 23, " Qnadeloape read Gnadelnpe. 

" 150, " 21, " plana read plan. 
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seni,Tar, n. 71; JefFrpyl, 39; pa- 
t.ulum, var. BernaiiDnm, var. n., 
72, var, gracile, var. ii., 72; radi- 
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CHtiim, sp. Q., 37; tetrandmui, 

Bp. Q., 40; riviparum, uom. a., 

88 
EHBtwood, Alice, ObBcrTAlinne on 

tlie habits at Nemophila, 151 
Eliisia, 155 
EndooftrplecniD, 42 
Ericameria, 10, 11 
ErigeroD AnRtin», sp. n., 100; bai~ 

iHillnlBtiiH, Bp. n., 65; BkBdalei, 

sp. n., r24; coufiuis, sp. ii., 35; 

Oovillei, "p. n., 20; elegaotolas, 

Bp. n., 65; Hnrtwegi, sp. n,, 21; 

oxyphylhis, Bp.n.,20; iietrooalJis, 

sp. n., 21 
Eriooarpam bIeplif>riphjI]itm,noiii. 

n , 14; pUylloceplialnm, Dom. n., 

15; mbiginoeam, nom. o,, 15 
EriogoiiDin, 158 
Eriopbyltum crocenm, np. n., 124; 

obovatam, sp. n,, 123 
Er.vDRinm aliBmsetoliam, sp. q., 64 
EryBimum Gaiitoruiaum, Bp. d. 69 
Erythronium Johnsonii, sp. u., 127 
Eulophns, 157 
Euphorbia, 61 
EutbamiH, 10, 13, 91 
Eveniia. 41 

Flcerkea versicolor, ep. n., 62 
Fodder graBseB, 147 
Forest K*8ervn(ioDe, 16 
Forest iera, 157 
Fritillaria agrestis, sp. n,, 67 
Frullania, 28 
Oalinm, 62, 156 
Qietta K^aaa, 147 
Gilia,61, 103, 165, 156; abrotanifolia 

sp. n. 104; acUillewfolia, 104; 

OhamissoiiiB, ep. n-, 105, iqitle- 

foliata, 103; multicaalia, 103; 

staminea, sp. n., 105 
Glyptoplenra, 157 
Grama graBs, 148 
Greene. Edw. L., Observations on 

the Oompositffl, 6, 8S, 107; Novi- 



tatefi OccidentaleB, 17, 44, 62, 69, 
98, 118,123; CorreotioDS in Nom- 
enclature, 36, 76; Phytographio 
Notes and Amendments, 58, 102; 
Gommenton 'Biilee for Citation,' 
86; Some species of Dodecatbeon, 
87; Sundry Propositions, 122; 
dates of pnblication ot Nnttall's, 
Compositffi, 177 

GnudJachia, 7, 8 

Halienarin BHCcata, sp. n., 49 

Handbook of W? et American Cone- 
Bearers, 162 

HasBe, Dr. H. E., Lichens of the 
vicinity ot Los Angeles, 41 

Hemicarpba, 69 

Hepaticology, chapters in the Early 
History of, 1, 25 

Heachera, 65 

Uieracium amplum, sp. n., 101 

Hilaria rigida, 147 

Horkelia Tiljngi, Transcript of 
original description, 137 

Horticultare, Pacific Slope plante 
in English gardens, 143 

Howe, Marshall A., Chapters in 
the Earty History of Hepatioo- 
logy, 1, 25; review of the Warm- 
inp-Potter Handbook ot Syste- 
matic Botany, 82 

Howell, Thomas. New Species of 
Faoifio Coast Plants, 32; con- 
cerning the distribntion of Dar- 
lingtonia Cslifornica in Oregon, 
179 

Hymenothrix, 62 

Ibervitlea Lindheimeri, nom. n., 
75; Sonorffi, nom. n., 75; tripar- 
tita, nom. n., 76 

Isocoma, 8 

Jepson, Willis L., concerning Arc- 
toatapylos elegans, 178 

Jnncoide? oomosnm yea. mscran- 
thnm, Dom. n., 69 

Jangermannia, 79 
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Eantia, 27 

Eamlienia Cooiajte, 53 

La^iti, 166 

Leoanors, 31. 42 

Leciden, 82, 48 

LemmoD, J. O., A new OatocUor- 

tiia,49 
Iiepidinm, 167; medinin, notn. a , 36; 

oooidentale, up. a^ 32 
Lepto^am, 42 
Leptotttnia, 1S6 
Liohena, 80, 11 
Lilinm Parrji, 145 
LimoBella, 61 
Linanthos lateolns, sp. n., 121; 

montunns, sp. u., 120; DeKleotos^ 

sp. n., 24; nndatns, sp. a., 120; 

Berrulatns, ap. n., 120 
LiD087ris, 10 
Lint of Pteridophjta and Sperma- 

tophyta of NortheaBteni North 

America, 36, SO. 68 
Lithophragma, 102; rapioola, ap. 

n.. 102; Poabrella, aom. n., 102; 

tripartita; nom. □., 102; Wil- 

linmsii, Dom. ti., 102 
Lloyd, Francis E., A new Violet, 74 
Lopbooolea, 28 
Lotaa, 157 
Lnnnlnria, 6, 26, 28 
Lnpiuna, 17, 60, 155, 157; eximina. 

ap. n., 116: laxiSorna. Tar. mon- 

tanns, vat. n., 33; Tidestromii, 

sp. n., 17 
Ljoinm, 167 
Madia, 165 
Malaootbrix, 165, 157 
Malva, 167 

MarcIiaDtia, 4, 25, 26, 28 
Matrioaria, 62 

Mentzelia Nelsonii, sp. n., 70 
Metzgeria, 28 
Mioroaeris, 165, 167; intermedia, 

Bp. n., 100 
Mimnlos Olevelandi, 000; 



atas, ep. n. 73; anbreniFormis, 
ap. n., 67 

Mirabilifl, 166 

MiteUa Hallii, ep. n., 88 

Montia, 60 

Hylia, 29 

Myrtle, White, 97; Yellow, 97 

Namo. 157 

Nemopbila, 139, 151; atomaria. 142, 
151; inaignia, 141, 151; inter- 
media, sp. n., 141; Menziesii, 140, 
161; parnflorB,14Q 

Neosyrie, gen. n., 115; faliginea, 
nom. n., 115; bypoleaca, nom. n. 
116 

Nephroma, 31 

Nomenclature at the Springfield 
Meeting, A. A. A. S., 1895, 158; 
oorreotionp in uomenclatare, 86 
76 

(Enothera, 156, 167 

Opegrapha, 32, 44 

Open Lettera, 50, 68, 147. 179 

Opnntia, 61 

Orthooarpoa, 154 

Oabertia, gen. n., 14; Heleniflatrnm, 
nom. n., 14, var. glabrata, nom. n., 
14,Tar.?80abrena,TBr. n. 14; ato- 
lonifera, nom. u., 11 

Oxalie, 60 

OxyiheoB, 168 

Pacific Slope plants in English gar- 
dens, 143 

Panionm, 80 

Pannaria, 42 

Farisb, S. B., Farther Additiona to 
the Flora of Soathem California, 
58 

Parmelia, 31, 41 

Parraaia oampomm, nom, n., 75; 
linearifolia, nom. n., 76 

Peotocarya, 167 

Pellia, 1, 2, 4, 28, 29 

Peltigera, 42 

Pentatemon, 61, 157 
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Feraphyllnm ramcsiasimam, 00 

PertnBariA, 43 

Petradoris, gen. n., 13, 91; p<imila> 
nom. D., 13 

PeucedanDin, 156 

Phacelin, 61, 166, 16T; inconepioaa. 
Bp. n., 24; tbermalta, sp. n., 66; 
vema, sp. d. 36 

Phrscia,81,42 

Piiine, 166 

Plaoodmrn, 42 

Plagioohila, 6, 27 

PlantBgo, 61 

Plants Utherto nndesoribed, 116 

Platyama, 31 

Plenraphu rigida, 147 

Plenrozia, 27 

Poa, 69 

Pollard, Charles Louis, Nomenola- 
tnre at tbe Springfield Meetiugi 
A. A. A. S., 1895, 158 

Polj'gonum, 79 

Populns, 60 

Poiella, 27 

Poteutilla onbigeDa, Dom. n., 36; 
atenoloba, com. n., 36 

Preissia, 3, 26 

Pranns, 156 

Psorolea Donglasii, sp. D.,99; tnon- 
ticola, sp. a., 98 

Ptiloria, 62 

Pncoinia, 78, 79, 80, 81, 131; ad- 
apersa, ep. d., 81; amphispilasa, 
Bp.a.,79; Diohelostemmsa, Sp. d., 
78; effnsa, sp. n., 81; graminella, 
sp. n., 80; mirabiliBsims, observa- 
tions ou, 131; iiiirifi<]a,sp. n.,79; 
Paoici, sp. ti.,80; Parkena, sp. □.. 
78; sabuitene, ap. n., 81; Wnl- 
feaiffl.Bp. n.,79 

Paltene;, R , on the qnalifications 
of a botanist, 106 

Fyrroooma sabeqnarrosa, sp. n , 22 

Redula, 28 

Bafineaqnia, 157 
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Raillardella paniculata, sp. n., 48 

Bamalina, 30, 41 

Banimcnlns, 20, 63; aloens, ap. n., 

71; AiiBtmEe,sp.n.,44; BoDgardi, 

nom. n. 54; oaltbEaflonis, sp. a., 

46; eximins, ep. n., 19; Hartwegi, 

nom. n., 46; MiseoariensiB. sp. 

D., 20; Nelsonii, 56; Fopalago, 

sp. n., 19: TurQeri,61 
Beviewe and Criticisms, 82 
Bibea, 78, 165; aceritolinm, sp. &., 

34; Wilsoniaonm, ep. n,, TO 
Eiccia, 27 
Bicciella, 29 
Biooiooarpns, 29 

RinodinB, 43; ongelioe, sp. n., 43 
Boripa t^nerrimH, sp. a. 46 
Bnmei laanatriB, ap. n., 63 
Bnsaiau Thiatle, 168 
Sagittaria, 58 
Saliz. 60 
Salsola. 158 
Salvia, 154 

Sanjonia divarioata, sp. n., 64 
Sazitraga Oregana, sp. n., 34 
Soirpns, 59 
Senecio, 156; admirabilis. Bp. n., 

23; Breweri,ap. n., 116; caalan- 

thitolins, sp. n. 117; lynoena, Bp. 

a., 22; streptantbifolins, ap n. 23; 

Bnbveatitns, ep. n., 86; triangnl- 

arifl, var. HanBeni, vsr. n., 124 
Sequoia, 128 

Selchell, Prot. W. A., 1*8 
Silene, 77; Tilingi, tranaoript o( 

original deBoription, 136 
SiByrinohinm sannentoeom, ep. n., 

121 
SolanuiQ, 61; onpnlirernm, ep. n., 

72 
Solidago, 6, 91 
Sonuea, 57 
Spbfsraloea, 167; angnetifolio, var. 

violaeea, var. n., 118 
Spbeerophoron, 30 
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BpinM vbiiBeDla sp. n.. 63 
Stephsoodorw. gen. il, 12; tomen- 

talla, Dom. o^ 12 
atieU, 31 
Stictiiu,31 
8tip«,80 
8tJE«Dberger, Dr. E., Notes on 

Weetem Licheni, 30 
StreptauthnH, 1C6, 157; Tersioolor, 



ip. 
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Sabsdorfla riolaoea, 56 

Sjmlriobopsppns, 157 

TarKioDia, 1. 2, i, 26 

TeUimB racemoaa, nom. a., 55 

llieloBcbiateB, 41 

Thermopeis, 19, 156; srgentata, sp. 
n., 18; velatina, sp. n., 19 

Thifielton-Dyer, W. T., Addrtws to 
the Botanical Seotiun of the Brit- 
ish AMooiation, 163 

Tiaea sparsiflora, sp. n., 46 

Transcripts of aome deflcriplioDs 
ot OalifornJan genera and species 
136 



Tricliocolen. 29 

Triroliam, 60; AriBoiiicnm, np. n., 

18; Hauseui ep. n., 17; Horle.v- 

annm.sp. n., 47 
Triglocbin oondnna. ap. n., 117 
Tn'piducarpnm, 151 
Troximon. 155. 157 
Umbel In) aria. 97 
Umbiliearia, 42 
Ureeolaria.43 
Uromycra. 77, 78; atemmiia, sp. □., 

78; Snksdorfii, ep. n., 77 
TJunea, 41 
Vermoaria. 44; pinmbaria, sp. n., 

44 
Vicia, 155; eemioincta, sp. n., 17 
Viola, 61. 74, 82, 156; UndoekeTi, 

sp.n , 74 
Wrigbt, W. G-, Gietta grass, 147 
Wrigbt, F. W., Oregonian forma 

ol UmbeUnlaria, 97 
Wnlfenia, 79 
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